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Coming of Age—1951—Our Twenty-First Year 


the past twenty years. Much of what we have done in the past was made possible through 
large contributions from foundations. At the present time, we are supporting ourselves 
largely through membership fees and such other income as the staff can produce. 

As one who has seen at close range the work of APWA over twenty years, I can say with- 
out reservation that the program of the past year has made an excellent and noteworthy con- 
tribution to public welfare. Every portion of the program had to be thought through with 
great care because of the cost involved. Therefore, no money was wasted and only a small 
amount went to collateral services. The funds available went directly to aiding those who 
were engaged in public welfare services. 

The regional conferences have shown a marked improvement both in attendance and in 
subject matter discussed. The ADC study, carried on with a foundation grant, has the full 
participation of most of the state departments. The Federal Security Agency is cooperating 
and others have promised to assist on the study. This is an outstanding example of cooperation 
between the states and the Association. Our Annual Round Table Conference—attended by 


Ti AMERICAN Pustic WeELFarE Association has had an interesting and useful career over 
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administrators and their associates representing every state, Puerto Rico and Canada, with 
nearly one thousand registered delegates— led all other conferences both in participation and 
the quality of subjects discussed. 

These and other programs are the kind of activities which come out of self-support. 

As we start another year it must be apparent to all that our self-support should increase— 
and I believe it will. This increase in support will come because of what has been done over 
the past year and because of the leadership which Miss Dunn and her staff have given and 
will give to an increased need for service. The past year has required the devotion of every 
waking hour to the work of the APWA by those we employ as our staff. 

The “Rich Survey,” which is in the hands of all members, gives us some clues as to how 
we can improve our services and, through expansion of these services, add to our income. 
This must be studied carefully by everybody, and out of that study will come collateral sug- 
gestions for better service. Those who have not been privileged to see a copy of this report can 
borrow one from the Association. 

A statement of public welfare principles is in process of preparation by the Committee on 
Welfare Policy for submission to the Board of Directors. This statement will give us some 
new goals and added incentive in our work. 

There is no doubt that, with the suggested program and the great faith which the mem- 
bers have shown in the work of the Association, we can expect a most useful future ahead. Our 
statement of principles will emphasize the core of our work, which is based on the promotion 
of human rights and on the serving of human needs. It will also urge programs of prevention 
to the end that the public welfare programs of the country will be devoted not only to reliev- 
ing suffering and helping those in trouble, but also in working to prevent those things which 
result in economic need, physical and mental illness, unemployment, and the many problems 
of childhood. With this dual role of an Association committed to improve methods of pre- 
vention as well as treatment, we have a great and worthy challenge for 1951. 

As the President of the American Public Welfare Association I will give my best efforts, 
with your support, to achieving progress toward the goal of improved human relations and to 
achieving social justice for all the people we serve. 


Frep K. Hoenter, 
President, 
American Public Welfare Association. 
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1930— Twentieth Anniversary —1950 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Editor's Note: The Association is indeed fortunate 
in having Mrs. Gertrude Springer as the Conference 
reporter for the Twentieth Anniversary Meeting of 
APWA. She is an unusual and exceptionally gifted 
person. Her writings, especially the “Miss Bailey 
Says” series, are well known to all. In this Round 
Table Conference Summary she shows her skill in 
understanding and accurate reporting and presents the 
report in her inimitable easy style. 

We are privileged and proud to present this sum- 
mary of the 1950 Annual Round Table as prepared by 
Gertrude Springer. With this note of recognition for 
her hard work, we extend our deep appreciation and 
sincere thanks for a job well done. 





social welfare organizations, but to the American 
Public Welfare Association, whose lifetime it 
encompasses, it represents a period of such growth 
within the organization itself and of such rapid ex- 
pansion of the public welfare program of which it is 
the exponent that newcomers to the organization do 
well to pause a moment in their busy round and 
recall how much has happened, and why, in so short 
a time. 
Such a pause was afforded, at least symbolically, by 
the Twentieth Anniversary Round Table Conference 
of the APWA which met at the Edgewater Beach 


T cat years 1s A brief span in the history of 


Hotel in Chicago on November 30 and December 1-2, 
1950. In point of attendance it was the largest meet- 
ing of the twenty year span with a registration of 976 
drawn from all walks of public welfare life from all 
the states except Arizona and Vermont, as well as 
Canada and Puerto Rico. 

It was a big meeting, big in numbers but big, too, 
in more important ways. It was broad in the scope 
of its program, wide in the range of interest and 
experience brought together at the various meetings 
and deep in the vigor and vitality of the men and 
women participants who man the job of administer- 
ing the vast structure of public welfare. Here were 
federal, state, city and county executives and, in 
gratifying numbers, a good salting of down-the-line 
folk, the workers in the vineyard, who, in the last 
analysis, implement the policies and directives at the 
point where they meet the ultimate consumer, the 
beneficiary of the whole enterprise. 

The influence of these down-the-line people as well 
as that of newcomers of executive rank, all of whom, 
happily, were outspoken and articulate, had an en- 
livening and salutary effect on the whole conference. 
They asked leading questions and pressed for an- 
swers, and they served to remind the upper echelons 
of administrators that there remain, at the grass roots, 
many persistent problems deeply concerned with hu- 
man values, of which their awareness has perhaps 
become dimmed by time and distance. 


bw * Anniversary a 


LTHOUGH THIS WAS an anniversary meeting the 
A group as a whole was much too vigorous in its 
business with the present and its concern for the 
future to spend much time looking backward. There 
was no time or place for nostalgia. At only one meet- 
ing, the annual dinner, was the occasion of the anni- 
versary featured, and then in so gay and informal a 
way that the real old-timers of the organization, now 
dignified as “the founders,” quite forgot that the 
young fry might possibly have expected to see them 
with long white whiskers. The dinner was in honor 
of the founders who together with former and pres- 
ent officers were seated at the three-tier head table for 


all to see. Among the tables roved musicians, leading 
various groups in state songs and saluting President 
Joseph E. Baldwin and his cohorts at the head table 
with, of course, “Happy Birthday to You.” 

At the dinner there was a little, but only a little, 
harking back to the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in 1930, in Boston, when about 
forty public welfare officers gathered in a basement 
room of a Boston church to try to work out an or- 
ganization that would give them more intimate con- 
tact and cohesion than they had been able to find in 
the National Conference. Public welfare as it now 
exists in terms of public acceptance and day-to-day 
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functioning was no more than a gleam on a far hori- 
zon. It was Louis Brownlow, whose firm conviction 
and tireless energy enabled the new organization to 
put down roots, who recalled its early trials and 
tribulations, the struggle for the first move toward 
federal relief—“How frightened we were of the word 
‘dole’”"—and outlined APWA’s share, together with 
that of other social agencies, in “the great awakening 
of the American conscience.” 

It was Frank Bane, himself a veteran of the early 
tribulations and the first Director of the Association, 
who introduced the founders, and acclaimed Edith 
Abbott as “the noblest Roman of them all” in the 
field of public welfare. To this Miss Abbott, who 
had steadfastly refused to “make a speech,” responded 
with the quick wit that has savored the countless 
meetings, over the years, in which she has par- 
ticipated. 

A happy feature of the dinner was the presentation 
of the Association’s highest honor, the W. S. Terry, 
Jr. Memorial Merit Award, to Ruth Taylor, the 
presently retiring director of the Westchester (N. Y.) 


County Department of Public Welfare. The formal 
presentation of the award was entrusted to Agnes 
Meyer, now of Washington, D. C., Miss Taylor’s 
long-time friend and associate. She recounted how 
Miss Taylor, “meeting new problems with a flexible 
mind,” had created order out of chaos in a far-flung 
county program and had brought “wisdom, efficiency 
and unfailing courage” to thirty-five years of service 
in public welfare. 

Miss Taylor, in responding, characteristically turned 
her eyes forward and not back, reminding that much 
remains to be done. “We must find new fresh ways 
to interpret our program so that the public will share 
our knowledge of its human content. We must keep 
our services from being strangled by red tape, and 
scotch the tendency to do our work in an adding- 
machine, check-sheet atmosphere. We must find ways 
to train young people for the public welfare services 
so that they will bring to it not only efficiency but 
the zeal and the sensitiveness that goes with a true 
vocation.” 


w * General Ssesatons 


HILE THE DINNER meeting indulged in retrospec- 
W tion there was none of that quality in the other 
general sessions, all three of which brought home 
the hard facts of life in the grim world we live in. 
All three meetings were crowded, indicating that 
public welfare people well know how world events 


will condition their activities in the foreseeable future. 

The grave and statesmanlike address of Governor 
Adlai E, Stevenson of Illinois is published in full 
elsewhere in this issue. This reporter will bear wit- 


‘ness to the fact that it merits as careful reading as it 


did attentive listening. 


Civil Defense 


N His ADpREss on Public Welfare and Civil Defense, 
| given at a luncheon meeting, James J. Wadsworth, 
Acting Director of Civil Defense of the National 
Security Resources Board, warned first off that, “It is 
time to get tough with ourselves over this question 
of what will happen if we are attacked.” No one 
expected him to draw a rosy picture and he did not. 
Civil defense, he said, must be a government function 
built on the existing government structure. It does 
not matter who is the state or local chairman so long 
as he is competent, but it is imperative that he have 
status as an official of the government. 

Mr. Wadsworth had no patience with what he 
called the “take to the hills mentality” of thousands 
of city dwellers. “Even some of our experienced wel- 
fare people,” he said, “are not immune to this type 
of thinking, though they should know better. There 


are some public welfare workers who envision an 


enemy attack only in terms of mass evacuation of 
our cities and mass feeding and shelter of the home- 
less. No picture could ignore reality more tragically 
than this... . 

“In the first place,” he went on, “it is plainly a 
physical impossibility to evacuate our great cities. 
More importantly there can be no mass stampede 
from critical target areas for the simple reason that 
it would not be permitted by the authorities responsi- 
ble for our safety and welfare and our national se- 
curity. There can be no mass exodus because there 
can be no surrender of our production centers. 

“The existing civil defense plan allows for the re- 
moval of priority groups such as school-age children, 
mothers and pre-school youngsters, pregnant women, 
and the aged and infirm. Such evacuation would be 
on a voluntary basis, and is planned only because it 
is a natural part of the democratic process to make a 
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choice available to residents of critical target areas, 
Each family should be free to decide for itself, in 
advance, whether its more helpless members should 
go or stay. Once an attack had occurred, however, no 
immediate mass evacuation would be practical. . . . 

“I say that we need much less talk about mass 
evacuation in this land of ours from now on, and 
much more thinking and planning based on the self- 
reliance of the average American. Admittedly an 
enemy attack will leave some of our people without 
housing or adequate clothing, with no place to eat, 
wash or sleep, and with no means of transportation to 
better quarters. 

“These people will need and get information and 
help in locating missing relatives and in caring for 
their children and the aged or infirm members of 
their families. Some of them will have to be removed 
to safety and, in places of known danger, a number of 
such removals may be arranged beforehand. Proper 
organization of civil defense throughout the nation 
will allow for all those possibilities. It will not allow 


for the mass evacuation of thousands of necessary 
workers and the complete abandonment of our cities 
to a possible aggressor. . . . 

“Civil defense must function at the community, the 
neighborhood and the family level with individual 
courage and initiative as its best weapons at every 
level. We must throw all our strength into our com- 
munities and fight them as a captain fights his ship. . . 

“One of the things we can all do—and do now— 
is to organize our local civil defense at the home and 
neighborhood and community level, so that it may be 
backed by the full resources of the state and nation. 
In that way we can continue to live and work where 
we are, with what we have, and with our own fam- 
ilies around us, despite the worst that any aggressor 
can hurl against us, 

“That was the American way three hundred years 
ago, and two hundred years ago, and one hundred 
years ago. I am convinced that it is still the American 
way of today—and of tomorrow.” 


Our Changing Economy 


'PHE FINAL SESSION of the conference—to put the last 

before a great deal that went before—was marked 
by another cold-hard-facts address, this time by Leon 
Keyserling, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. Mr. Keyserling’s subject 
was “Public Welfare in Our Changing Economy.” 
He bore down first on “our interior situation on 
which sensible action must rest.” 

“Our first problem now,” he said, “is the build-up 
of our military and economic capacity to resist ag- 
gression. Everything else is tied to that. That neces- 
sarily means that we can’t make the same rate or 
speed of progress in many other worthy things. 

“It stands to reason that no matter how rich a 
country is in resources they are not limitless and if 
they are devoted to one purpose they cannot at one 
and the same time be used for other purposes. That 
should be recognized and understood by everyone. 
If we are not successful in meeting the main problem, 
we certainly won’t have a chance of dealing with any 
of the others. At the same time the recognition of this 
controlling principle should not lead to its misinter- 
pretation in practical application because we should 
realize that some of the things which some people 
have called ‘reform’ or ‘social’ as distinguished from 
‘economic’ measures have really been a great source 
of our economic strength and, consequently, of our 
defense strength. 

“In World War II we could never have been so 


strong on the economic front or production line if 
we had not had a background of improvements in 
health, education, social security, housing, the levels 
of income of the people, in resource development 
and in the sense that the nation existed for the welfare 
of the people instead of the people existing only for 
the service of the State. 

“The reason that our economy is now so strong and 
so well prepared for whatever additional defense bur- 
dens will be placed upon it is that for five years after 
World War II we have had an unparalleled pros- 
perity and unprecedented levels of production, unin- 
terrupted for any great length of time by any de- 
pression or serious recession such as followed other 
wars. The reason for this peacetime strength, no less 
than the reason for our strength in World War II, 
has been a variety of measures, both private and 
public, which have strengthened the whole economy 
by strengthening the basic unit of measurement in 
our kind of system, that unit being the family and 
the individual. So that as we now gird ourselves for 
a necessarily heavier defense burden, which will 
mean sacrifice on the part of all and which will slow 
down for a while the pace of our general social 
progress, we must not swing over to the other extreme 
and think that we can get stronger or remain strong 
by neglecting the human or civilian side of our 
national life. 

“The preservation of equality of opportunity, of 
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facilities for health protection and general education, 
the continuation of a feeling of reasonable economic 
security on the part of the average family will remain 
sources of our strength in the trying times ahead and 
those who are working in these fields should not re- 
gard themselves as being relegated to the sidelines by 
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the new turn of national and world affairs. 

“We face a burden of indefinite duration. Our suc- 
cess in carrying it lies in our ability to draw a line 
between the sensible and the panicky use of our 
strength and our resources.” 


The P. a” Meetings 


Wee THE THREE panel meetings of the conference 
were not called general sessions, the nature of 
their discussions and the interest they invoked served 


Prevention and 


‘['HE FIRST OF THESE was on the role of public wel- 
| fare in prevention and rehabilitation. Its chairman 
was Margaret Barnard of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare; its secretary, Bernice 
McCollum of the Florida State Welfare Board. Par- 
ticipating in the lively discussion were: Mildred Ar- 
nold of the Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration; Roger Cumming of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; Phyllis Francis of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Administra- 
tion; Martha Phillips, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration and Randal Shake, 
National Child Welfare Division, American Legion. 

This group quickly took as the keynote of its ex- 
change the question: What can and should a public 
welfare agency do about the prevention and rehabili- 
tation of family breakdown and financial depend- 
ency? In identifying the danger points for social 
breakdown some disturbing figures were cited: in 
1948 four million children were living in broken 
homes, half of them with neither parent; between 
1945 and 1948 the number of children under one year 
of age receiving public welfare services increased 52 
per cent, the number under six years, 26 per cent; 
eleven million children live in families with incomes 
of less than $2000 a year; more than a million are kept 


to give them that stature. Their importance was in- 
creased because the topics discussed are three of the 
most vital facing public welfare today. 


Rehabilitation 


in their homes through the labor of their mothers; 
about a million are found in the families of migrant 
laborers; the number of children born out of wedlock 
is increasing, the rate in 1948 being nearly 80 per cent 
above that in 1940. 

To cope with the problems that such figures en- 
vision members of the panel urged closer cooperation 
at all levels among all the agencies involved, more 
aggressive leadership in community affairs and more 
drive in bringing to the community a better under- 
standing of the facilities available for reaching children 
and families, both in and out of the home, before the 
point of breakdown is reached. But along with this 
must go a sharpening of services and a speeding up of 
procedures so that the community and the families 
concerned will not be discouraged by long delays. 
The matter of prompt service inevitably brought up 
the problems, common to all agencies, of shortness of 
staff and inadequate assistance grants. Public under- 
standing and participation, cooperation, skilled staff 
and adequate grants are, it was agreed, the tools that 
will best serve in the effort to cope with family break- 
down. Not all of them are immediately available, 
but by a careful examination of the program and con- 
centration on its weak spots, much can be accom- 


plished. 


Old Age Security 


SECOND PANEL, highly appreciated by those who 
Posies present, wrestled with the question, Which 
way old age security? Alton Linford of the University 
of Chicago was the chairman, Catherine Dunn of the 
New York School of Social Work, the secretary. Dis- 
cussants were Robert M. Ball and Jane Hoey of the 
Social Security Administration; Harry Becker of the 
United Auto Workers, CIO; A. D. Marshall of the 


General Electric Company and Joseph Willard of the 
Canadian Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. The topic as outlined called for an exploration 
of alternative methods of providing old age security 
through public assistance, government insurance, in- 
dustrial pensions or a universal flat grant pension; 
how these programs can be financed; and what should 
be their standards of benefits. 
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As is usually the case in such meetings the discus- 
sion did not follow the outline too closely, but was 
much livelier than the outline indicates. There was 
a brisk exchange as to the relative merits of the 
Canadian system of flat grants which the Americans 
saw as inequitable and ruinously costly, and the 
American system of contributory social insurance 
which the Canadian spokesman saw as hit and miss 
and militating against the interest of the lowest paid 
workers. There was general agreement, however, 
that the problem of the aging is less one of income 
maintenance than it is of retraining and preventive 
medical care and social services to keep more and 
more people in the work force. 

Money is important and there must be a basic fed- 
eral system of social insurance with all workers eli- 
gible for participation on an earned right basis with 
benefits adjusted to the American standard of living. 
Back of that must be an adequate public assistance 
program until such time as closing the gaps in the 
present insurance system makes it unnecessary. 

But money for maintenance is not everything. At 
present the medical care and social services available 
for the aged are more notable for their know-how 
than for their performance. An honest and forthright 


The Public 


UTSPOKEN AS ALL the panels were, none was more 
UJ so than the one entitled the public looks at 
public welfare at which representatives of the press 
and of public welfare agencies discovered what the 
one thought about the other, and why. The chairman 
was Rosemary Morrissey of the New Orleans De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the secretary, Evelyn 
Wilson of the Muscogee County (Georgia) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Those trading opinions—or 
perhaps better, punches—included Lucy Freeman of 
the New York Times; Chester Hanson of the Los 
Angeles Times; Robert P. Howard of the Chicago 
Tribune; Amy Leigh of the Welfare Department of 
Vancouver, B. C.; Roderic Olzendam of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Social Security; Roman 
Pucinski of the Chicago Sun-Times and John Hoving 
of the Milwaukee Journal. 

As the discussion ran it was apparent that the 
newspaper people were of the opinion that the public 
in general does not know very much about public 
welfare except that it is necessary—“well, probably” 
—and costs a great deal of money. It, this great face- 
less public, thinks, insofar as it thinks about it at all, 
that the purpose of public welfare is to give money 
away, hopefully by honest methods and to “worthy” 


attack on all angles of assuring high standards of 
medical care to all the people should have first pri- 
ority in dealing with the problems of the aged. A 
worker should have the assurance of adequate benefits 
if he chooses to exercise his “right to retire,” but he 
should also have the medical and social services by 
means of which he can maintain his capacity and ex- 
ercise his “right to work” beyond an arbitrary age 
limit. The industrial pension plans which have made 
such great strides in the past year are all right as far 
as they go but in them, too, the lack of medical and 
social services is evident. “However, we are moving, 
and we must crawl before we walk and walk before 
we run.” 

The discussion, which went on practically until th 
lights were put out, ended on the note that adequate 
cash benefits on disability or retirement are a sine 
qua non, but that along with them must go medical 
and social services to enable the worker to go on 
working as long as possible after his eligibility for 
retirement is established. Without these two factors 
there will be a drop in the standard of living and in 
the morale of the aging population as well as an 
untenable cost to the economy. 


Takes a Look 


people. But it has no clear idea of any goal or phil- 
osophy underlying the largess, or of what the public 
welfare workers are trying to do with the large sums 
that that largess adds up to. Unless stirred up by a 
scandal or a spate of criticism it passively accepts the 
fact that public welfare is a part of government, that 
government is complex and expensive and that “you 
just can’t keep up with what’s going on.” 

For this state of things the welfare people were in- 
clined to “blame” the press while the press people 
held that, given the competition in the news, they 
were obligated to use their space for matters which 
met the active interests of their readers. They felt 
that the welfare people were oversensitive to criticism 
and often “laid down” under it when they might 
better stand up and fight back. The welfare people 
maintained that the press found little that is news- 
worthy in a job well done, and too often seized on 
minor incidents and blew them up to the proportions 
of a scandal without regard to mitigating circum- 
stances or even facts or to the damage that might 
result from the public’s loss of confidence in the 
whole program. They submitted that they are ad- 
ministrators of social legislation, not watchdogs of the 
morals of the clients as the papers and the public seem 
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to expect them to be. 

After the smoke and dust had cleared away, the 
group got down to discussing what could be done to 
correct the weaknesses that both sides admitted. From 
then on the welfare people heard a lot of advice on 
the hows of good press relationships, to all of which 
they listened with only an occasional covert tongue 
in cheek. They were advised to establish friendly 
relationships with their local newspaper editors, “the 
higher the better,” to cooperate with the press at every 
point, leaning over backwards to make all facts avail- 
able to inquiring reporters and exercising their “case- 
work skills” in gaining the reporters’ confidence. They 
were advised not to try to write their own stories 
unless they were sure of their know-how, could make 
it short and snappy and not use such words as 
“residual.” 


They were urged to overcome their tendency to 
defensiveness and to stand up and fight. “The relief 
people have only you to sptak for them; they have no 
alumni.” And, “After all, you are in the preamble to 
the constitution, ‘promote the common welfare,’ while 
freedom of the press is down in the Bill of Rights— 
and look how we fight.” They were advised to stop 
worrying so much about the newspapers as means of 
interpretation and give more thought to “cleaning up 
your jobs. Be sure your caseload is above reproach 
and that you are not duplicating what someone else is 
doing, perhaps better than you are. The best public 
relations in the world will not long cover up a sloppy 
job.” And finally, “Take your arguments to the peo- 
ple. If you gain confidence and respect at the grass 
roots the papers will find you and will reflect what 
they find.” 


» * Vew a of P. rinciples 


EFORE TURNING TO the real heart of the conference, 
B the round tables, the special groups and the meet- 
ings of the state and local councils of administrators, 
it might be well at this point to bring in the discus- 
sion of the new, and tentative, Statement of Public 
Welfare Principles, a discussion which ran through 
all meetings, large and small, not to mention the 
informal debates in the corridors. This statement, 
carefully designated as a preliminary draft for dis- 
cussion purposes only, was presented by the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Welfare Policy which had 
been working on it during the last several months. It 
is designed to supersede APWA’s earlier statement 
of policy—Public Welfare Platform—which has served 
as a frame of reference for many of the Association’s 
activities but which, in its charting of next steps, has 
become somewhat outmoded by recent social legisla- 
tion. The new statement is on a broader base than 
the old one, its content more philosophic than specific. 
It is in effect a credo, an effort to reach clear defini- 
tions, in terms of a common denominator, of basic 
public welfare principles to which anyone concerned 
with any of its aspects can subscribe and say, “This 
is where I stand.” 

The statement poses, and answers some twenty-four 
questions, grouped under six headings: (1) General, 
such as What is public welfare? What purpose does 
it serve? (2) Welfare Services, such as What is meant 
by welfare services? What are the essentials to their 
effectiveness? (3) Public Assistance, such as What is 
meant by public assistance? Why is a means test essen- 
tial? Does it imply a social sanction? (4) Welfare 


Institutions, such as What is meant by them? What 
are the determining factors in institutional care? (5) 
Administration, such as At what level of government 
does the public welfare function belong? What should 
its personnel policies involve? and finally, (6) Pre- 
vention of Need, with questions such as What re- 
sponsibility has public welfare for the prevention of 
need? What is the best method of preventing it? 

It is not necessary here to go into further details 
‘of this statement. It was widely circulated at the con- 
ference and if everyone present did not carry home 
a copy of it he has only himself to blame. Additional 
copies are available from the APWA office. It was 
apparent from the current of discussion that public 
welfare workers, high and low, long had felt the 
need for some such clarification, simply phrased, of 
the terms which represent what they are trying to 
do, and why. They were not asked, or expected, to 
accept it “as is,” but rather to ponder it, thresh it 
out with their boards and staffs, even to try it out on 
their clients—“They need to understand it too.” 

The committee which produced the statement hopes 
that as the result of discussion up and down the line 
it will be able to “pull together” the thinking and 
suggestions of the membership. The revised state- 
ment will then be reviewed by the Policy Committee, 
submitted to the Board of Directors, and in all prob- 
ability will be ready for consideration by the member- 
ship at next year’s round table conference. It is also 
at work on a statement of next steps for action and 
study in the field of federal welfare policy, but the 
final form of this, too, remains in process. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 9 


ihe aad am Conntl 


The State Administrators 


HE Nationat Councit of State Public Assistance 
| pee Welfare Administrators, chairman, Carlyle D. 
Onsrud, Director of the North Dakota State Public 
Welfare Board, found its major topic of discussion 
in the steps that are necessary in the various states to 
implement the new federal legislation in respect to 
the disabled and to child welfare services. All states, 
it appeared, are making plans for use of the new 
child welfare funds but many of them will need spe- 
cial enabling legislation, or even constitutional amend- 
ments, to take advantage of the new category of aid to 
the disabled. 

The requirement of speeding up the application 
process in public assistance to thirty days, and of 
notifying law-enforcement officials of ADC desertion 
cases, calls for administrative changes but in general 
no special legislation is indicated. The same is true 
of the provision to exempt earnings for recipients of 
blind assistance. Progress has been made in medical 
care plans in public assistance, for recipients both in 
and out of public medical institutions, and on estab- 
lishing standards for such institutions. In all states, 
routine consideration is given to enlarged OASI bene- 
fits in establishing public assistance grants. 

In general, child welfare services funds are being 
used to extend and improve services to children, par- 
ticularly in the foster-care program. The experience 
of various states under the new provisions of P. L. 
734 indicates that the increased OASI benefits have 
resulted in the closing of many assistance cases, and 
lowering assistance grants in many others. The Social 
Security Administration will soon publish data on 
this subject from all states. 

It was pointed out that new funds to local juris- 
dictions from state and federal sources will result in 
some loss of local control over public assistance. “Per- 
haps a statement is needed on the equitable adminis- 
tration of public assistance on all levels of govern- 
ment, with emphasis on rehabilitation.” 

The matter of a definition of “total and permanent 
disability” under the new law is still far from clear. 
Many states have submitted tentative definitions to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Administration but their actual legality has not been 
passed on by any state legislature. “Definitions, eligi- 
bility standards, concepts of medical and social work 
will all require careful consideration, and in the end 





a detailed legal definition might conceivably turn out 
to be unworkable.” The matter of initial eligibility 
and case review in aid to the disabled must also be 
studied since, thanks to new medical and surgical tech- 
niques, “the person considered permanently and total- 
ly disabled today may be subject to rehabilitation to- 
morrow.” 

The obligation which the Internal Revenue Law 
puts on foster parents to report in their income tax 
returns any payments for foster care received from a 
government agency seemed to be a vexing problem 
to the state administrators, if not a large one. It was 
reported that the Children’s Bureau and the Child 
Welfare League of America have requested a hearing 
and a ruling on the subject from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The results will be communicated 
to state directors by the Children’s Bureau. 

But without waiting for such a ruling the state 
administrators went on record with a resolution ad- 
dressed for action to the Board of the APWA, which 
stated : 

“It is the sense of the American Public Welfare 
Association that payments made on account of the 
care and education of dependent children to foster 
parents are not wages or payments which should be 
reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is 
difficult enough to secure suitable foster parents with 
the small allowances made for children, and neither 
the parents nor the agencies should be put to the 
trouble or expense of reporting. It is hoped that any 
state in which this difficulty is encountered will call 
upon the American Public Welfare Association for 
a copy of this statement.” 

The so-called Uniform Support Law, its general 
purpose to make possible the support of dependents 
by legally responsible relatives in other jurisdictions, 
came in for lively discussion. So far some thirteen 
states and two territories have passed similar and 
reciprocal laws but there is some doubt of their con- 
stitutionality and so far there is little experience to go 
on. Difficulties in administration are already appar- 
ent, such as the cumbersome and time-consuming pro- 
cedures involved in locating a deserting father. How- 
ever, it was generally conceded that these difficulties 
can be overcome and that, as more states pass similar 
laws, this resource will become increasingly useful. 

In the course of their two sessions the state adminis- 
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trators took a grave look at the problem of civil de- 
fense and agreed on the necessity for immediate 
planning and action “to be ready today for what may 
be needed today.” They discussed the proposed State- 
ment of Public Welfare Principles and agreed to 
continue the discussion on the home front. They dis- 
cussed the Rich Report and provided for a committee 
of the Council to study it carefully and to offer sug- 


gestions to the APWA Board for implementing its 
proposals and recommendations. Finally, as its last 
order of business, the State Council chose its officers 
for the coming year. They are: Chairman, Arthur B. 
Rivers of South Carolina; Vice-Chairman, Jarle Leir- 
fallom of Minnesota; Recording Secretary, Robert P. 
Wray of Pennsylvania. 


The Local Administrators 


HE Councit oF Local Public Welfare Administra- 
{po chairman, Ronald H. Born of San Francisco; 
secretary, Margaret Steele Moss of Dauphin County, 
Pa,, considered the Rich Report and the Statement of 
Public Welfare Principles and, like the State Council, 
agreed to carry on further discussion at home. Its 
major concern, however, was with its own structure 
which seems, to at least some of the members, to 
have become somewhat unwieldy without sufficient 
opportunities for functioning at the local level or of 
year-round intimate contacts with the national asso- 
ciation. 

Here Joseph E. Baldwin of Milwaukee presented a 
summary report of a recent study of state associa- 
tions of local welfare officials and recounted the his- 
tory of the APWA’s two councils, state and local. 
There are, it seems, twenty-six organizations of local 
officials in twenty-three states, Massachusetts choosing 
to have three such groups and New Jersey, too. They 
differ in their requirements for membership and in 
the nature and degree of their relationship to their 
state departments. All, however, have more or less 
common purposes: to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy in welfare programs and administration; to take 
interest in all matters which affect efficient admin- 
istration; to provide for interchange of ideas and dis- 
cussions of kindred problems and experiences bene- 
ficial to the carrying out of the local directors’ re- 
sponsibility; to gather, study, and disseminate facts 
and information helpful to the enactment of sound 
legislation; and to stimulate cordial relationships and 
helpful cooperation among local welfare departments 
and between them and state welfare departments. 

The majority of these organizations hold regular 
meetings and provide for “on call” meetings when 
urgent issues arise. Most of them operate through 
standing committees on such matters as legislation, 
relationship with the state department and adminis- 
trative problems, and through special committees on 
such matters as staff development, personnel standards 
and public relations. 


While the local administrators seemed to feel that 
the development of state, associations was wholly de- 
sirable there were doubts expressed as to the wisdom 
of blanketing them into the APWA as chapters, even 
if the state groups so desired, without adequate staff 
to maintain close contact with them. 

As a substitute for the present form of organiza- 
tion of councils for both state and local administra- 
tors it was suggested that the present bodies be di- 
vided into three functional sections; administration, 
supervision and service-giving. Members of such 
groups, the proposal ran, should hold individual 
memberships in APWA and come from agencies 
holding agency membership. Each group would agree 
to work in close cooperation with the Board of the 
APWA, to make a statement of objectives to that 
Board and to submit to it for approval any action 
the group might propose. 

While the vigor of the discussion indicated that the 
members of the local council felt the need for change 
in its structure, it also indicated that proposals so far 
advanced did not fill the bill. A resolution to recom- 
mend reorganization on the basis of functional sec- 
tions was voted down, as was one to reorganize on 
the basis of source of funds. The upshot was a con- 
sensus that reorganization of council structure was 
not as simple or as easy as it seemed at first glance 
and that it called for more consideration of all the 
factors involved before any action could be recom- 
mended. The Council proposed therefore that the 
APWA Board study changes in by-laws as they affect 
the councils and explore the desirability even of dis- 
solving the present councils while providing for ap- 
propriate representation on the board of the special 
interests concerned. 

As its leaders for the coming year the Local Coun- 
cil elected: chairman, V. S. Harshbarger of St. Louis, 
Missouri; vice chairman, Fred Steininger of Gary, 
Indiana; and secretary, Lillie H. Nairne of New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE V1 


The Speci all Groups 


N MAKING THE program for this twentieth anni- 
| versary meeting the APWA officers and staff 
found that even after a whole series of round tables 
were set up there still remained half a dozen groups 
that had asked for the opportunity to discuss their 


special interests. Accordingly arrangements were 
made for meetings for all of them. They were: state 
field representatives, research and statistics personnel, 
public relations consultants, fiscal officers, child wel- 
fare personnel and board members. 


Field Representatives 


HE STATE FIELD representatives were led by Stephen 

Green of the Illinois Public Aid Commission as 
chairman, with the aid of Udell La Victoire of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance as vice- 
chairman, and Gladys R. Ruoff of the Indiana State 
Department of Public Assistance as secretary. This 
group has petitioned the Board of the APWA to 
become a council in its own right. There was, ac- 
cordingly, some discussion of the purposes of such a 
relationship and of next steps toward it. But for the 
most part the interest hinged on the use made by the 
field representative, or line personnel, of the special- 
ized consultant. Many examples of procedure were 
cited with some of the discussants maintaining that 
the field representative should confine his activities 
to the head of the agency; that activities with other 
personnel should be the responsibility of the person 
charged with staff development. There was a fair 
consensus that inservice training is a teaching func- 


tion for which the line person has no responsibility, 
and that the role of the field representative is pri- 
marily in the broad area of interpretation and in 
helping the local administrator implement changes 
in policy. 

At the second session of this group much attention 
was given to the use of the medical-social consultant, 
to the definition of the job, description of various 
projects that have been developed successfully and the 
nature of cooperation between the consultant and 
the field representative. Instances of other successful 
use of consultants were cited but first and last the 
emphasis was on the need for constant clearing, one 
with the other, for close working relationships and 
for clear definition of function. 

New officers elected were: chairman, G. R. Coker 
of Texas; vice-chairman, Gladys Ruoff of Indiana, 
and secretary, Ravid Ross of Illinois. 


Hesearch and Statistics Personnel 


‘HE MEETING OF THE research and statistics person- 
| nel group had as its chairman, John McCaslin of 
the Kentucky Department of Economic Security; 
as its vice-chairman, Anne E, Giddes, Chief, Division 
of Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance; and as its secretary, G. A. Lester of the West 
Virginia State Department of Public Assistance. The 
discussion turned on three topics selected as the re- 
sult of a questionnaire circulated among the mem- 
bers. The first of these was “The use of statistical 
data for the information and training of local super- 
visors and workers.” The development of such data, 
it was agreed, is one of the most important functions 
of the research worker and often has far reaching 
results. A thorough understanding by the local worker 
of the reasons for reporting data and of the way they 
serve the overall objectives of the program is necessary 
if accurate reporting is to be achieved. There is “at 
least a moral obligation” to supply local workers with 
summaries of the studies for which they have con- 


tributed data. Such summaries have proved valuable 
in the training program and in community relation- 
ships. 

There is sometimes a question as to what types of 
data should be released. Analyses should be neither 
too technical nor altogether in popular style. Quite 
often county or state data may be practically mean- 
ingless but comparisons in which the worker is able 
to relate her own activities to those of others and 
find solutions to her own problems may be very 
meaningful. Another consideration is the manner in 
which statistics are presented. Ordinarily charts, 
graphs and narrative interpretation are the best 
methods. Points of emphasis should be brief, of cur- 
rent interest, reliable and with eye appeal. Time and 
cost factors must be considered in the presentation of 
data and “sometimes an unorthodox presentation may 
be the most effective.” 

The second concern elicited by the questionnaire 
was “The kinds of research needed in public assist- 
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ance.” Here three broad types of research were indi- 
cated: (1) For administrative purposes on such mat- 
ters as the worth of home visits as compared to the 
costs, more detailed expenditure data, size of case- 
loads and follow-up studies of assistance recipients; 
(2) For planning purposes to determine the knowl- 
edge and skills needed by workers and the type of 
information needed in case records; and (3) Basic 
research on the causes of dependency and on research 
methods themselves. Only a limited amount of real 
social work research has been done. The number of 
research workers qualified to do it is small and schools 
probably are not placing proper emphasis on this type 
of training. “Perhaps we have not borrowed and 


adapted methods used by physical scientists as much 
as we should.” 

The third concern of this group was “Changes in 
federal reports resulting from recent legislation.” 
Many changes are due owing to the known needs 
of the Federal Government and the assumed needs 
of the states. Many departments and agencies are 
concerned with the effects of the recent amendments, 
and experience of state agencies will be carefully 
scrutinized. Data related to the aid to the permanent- 
ly and totally disabled will be particularly significant 
since the types and causes of disability will be re- 
flected as well as other pertinent factors. 


Public Relations Consultants 


HE MEETING OF public relations consultants was led 

by Mildred P. Beard of the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as chairman, Robert C. 
Glenn of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance as vice-chairman and Odelle Carmichael 
of the Alabama Department as secretary. It was a 
small but lively and articulate group. The chairman 
had discovered, by means of correspondence, that ten 
states maintain public relations divisions and four 
have persons giving full time to publicity efforts. 
Many questions which vex these state workers were 
reported, among them: (1) How to off-set criticism 
of the aid to dependent children program, particularly 
the growing concern over the increase in desertions 
on the part of the parents; (2) How to keep the pub- 
lic relations program from becoming propaganda to 
the public; (3) How to gear the public relations pro- 
gram to the pressures of the job; and (4) The kind 
of informational media that will get the best results 
with the least expenditure of money. The group made 
no attempt to answer these and other specific ques- 
tions except as the discussion of methods and the 
exchange of experience might throw light on them. 
One state, Indiana, reported on a series of staff meet- 
ings with clerks, visitors and county directors which 
centered discussion on such questions as: What are 
some of the more frequent criticisms you hear of the 
department and how have you tried to answer them? 
What are some of the ways in which a good impres- 
sion can be made on a person coming to the recep- 


tion desk? How do you handle your joint responsi- 
bilities with other agencies and organizations, for 
example the local medical society, the chamber of 
commerce, the department of education, the township 
trustees? 

Two states, Alabama and Florida, reported on their 
use of radio in cooperation with the radio extension 
services of state universities. In both cases record- 
ings of the original broadcasts are made available for 
small radio stations throughout the states. California 
reported on a series of eighteen institutes throughout 
the state with state and county board members and 
workers present to discuss their various responsi- 
bilities and to explain the general trend of the pro- 
gram. One of the problems has been to keep the 
meetings small, but the response has been excellent 
and the questions that have been raised indicate real 
interest and thoughtful concern about where the pub- 
lic welfare program is headed. 

New Orleans reported on its experience with its 
annual report. It abandoned the conventional type 
and went all out for reader interest, breaking up the 
text with lively headings and a variety of illustrative 
material. The eye-catching reports were widely cir- 
culated and have brought a gratifying response. 

This group felt that their exchange was so stimulat- 
ing and rewarding that they have asked the APWA 
for another meeting at the next round table confer- 
ence. 


Fiscal Officers 


= MEETING OF fiscal officers was small, with marked 
concentration on the technical aspects of their re- 
sponsibility. Its chairman was M. R. Herron of the 


Missouri State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare; its vice-chairman, Peter Cahill of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, and its secretary, G. L. Root 
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of the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare. 
The first part of the discussion centered on the review 
of individual needs by independent case investigators. 
This was based largely on the organizational setup of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission where two inde- 
pendent divisions, reporting directly to the executive 
director, are responsible for determining if the com- 
mission’s policies and procedures are being put into 
effect by the line staff. The first of these, the Division 
of Examinations, has two departments, financial 
examinations and case reviews; the former with a 
more or less routine auditing function, the latter with 
authority to conduct administrative and case review 
operations in county and local welfare offices to check 
on eligibility and on amounts of grants. 

The second independent division also has the func- 
tion of evaluating local operations and in addition, 
through its Division of Special Services, has functions 
of a punitive nature. It investigates irregularities, 
conducts hearings on appeals, collects amounts of ex- 
cess assistance when such payments have been made 
and does extensive skip-tracing work in cases of 
desertion. 

These two independent divisions hold that their 
services are a proven deterrent to fraudulent practices 
and enable the agency to answer the criticism that 
many people who receive assistance are not entitled 
to it. 

It came out in the discussion of the Illinois system 
that several other states have plans similar to it, but 


that most of the states rely on the field staffs of the 
public welfare agencies to make the necessary case 
reviews. This, in the opinion of the fiscal officers, is 
not always satisfactory. “Field staffs have so many 
responsibilities that the case review tends to become 
something of a stepchild.” And furthermore, “Since 
the field staff is responsible for reviewing the eligi- 
bility of cases, they are, in effect, checking on their 
own responsibilities—which is not an acceptable ar- 
rangement.” It was the considered opinion of the 
fiscal officers that only an independent case review 
operation could supply the answers to the rising 
current of criticism of the public assistance programs. 

The second topic of discussion of this group was 
the fiscal impact of P.L. 734. This became more or 
less an experience meeting without too much experi- 
ence to report. Plans to operate under the new law 
are still in the making, necessary revisions in state 
laws are still being studied, and estimates of the effect 
on the current case loads are inconclusive. 

The group’s third topic had to do with the filing 
and disposition of records. As usual state procedures 
vary widely, some states preserving original records 
for as few as three years and others cherishing them 
indefinitely. The use of micro-film is increasing but 
is still not general. It seemed to be the opinion of 
the fiscal officers that records should be maintained 
in their entirety until all local and federal audits had 
been completed. After that their disposition must de- 
pend on state policy. 


Child Welfare Personnel 


HATEVER THE Group on child welfare personnel 
oes have had in mind when it first planned its 
meeting, the stream of events, the turn to a war econ- 
omy, shifted its emphasis to the need to review the 
existing facilities for day-care centers and nursery 
schools. Gunnar Dybwad of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare served as chairman of the 
group. He was assisted by Nora English of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Welfare as vice-chairman, 
and Harold Hagen of the North Dakota Public Wel- 
fare Board as secretary. The discussion ranged over 
legislation, types and functions of programs, qualifica- 
tions and availability of personnel, and administrative 
organization, with special reference to the responsi- 
bilities of various public departments. 

It was pointed out that the experience under the 
Lanham Act during the last war developed a public 
recognition for day-care programs. When these funds 
were cut off, the problem of money for continuation 
had to be faced and that involved the question of 


whether these programs should be primarily the re- 
sponsibility of departments of welfare or of education. 

In most states the licensing of day-care centers is 
covered by the general law on foster care, variously 
implemented by regulations for the specific require- 
ments of such centers. It is also common practice, 
either by legislative requirement or by regulation, to 
consult and cooperate with other departments, 
specifically departments of health and education, and 
the fire marshal. In Michigan the law requires that 
the Department of Education must approve all child 
care facilities which include an educational content 
to the program. It was the work of a Michigan com- 
mittee which brought out that the first thing in broad 
planning for these services should be to determine 
what services are basic and should be available to all 
children, and thereafter to focus attention on the 
requirements for special groups with specific refer- 
ence to day-care centers for working mothers. In 
Michigan the licensing regulations do not recognize 
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any services which provide merely custodial care, 
and, in order to be licensed, all day-care centers must 
provide acceptable facilities and qualified staff to 
“afford constructive services in the area of child de- 
velopment.” 

One of the specific problems in this connection 
is the need to scrutinize carefully the qualifications 
of nursery school personnel. The requirement of a 
background in lower elementary education is not 
sufficient, and it was recommended that specific train- 
ing and experience in the field of nursery schools and 
day-care should be emphasized. It was also brought 


Hoard Members 


rs. JoHN M. Moore, President of the Marion 

County (Indianapolis, Ind.) Board of Public 
Welfare, presided at this special group meeting. She 
was assisted by Willoughby Colby, Chairman of the 
New Hampshire State Board of Public Welfare, who 
served as vice-chairman, and Marietta Stevenson, 
member of the Illinois Public Aid Commission, who 
acted as secretary. 

During the morning session the group discussed 
the tentative “Statement of Public Welfare Principles.” 
Various points were examined with special attention 
directed to those paragraphs dealing with federal- 
state relationships. The state and local board mem- 
bers also discussed the relationships of insurance to 
assistance, the abolition of categories, the advantages 
of local administration on the county level. 

In the afternoon, the new category of assistance 
to the disabled was discussed. There was discussion 


The Kound Tables 


S HAS BEEN SAID earlier in this chronicle, the round 
A tables which give the annual meeting its name 
were at the very heart of the conference. Their topics 
were chosen as a result of committee study and of 
“calls” from the field for light and leading in special 
areas. Their participants were chosen for their ex- 
perience and the “mutuality of interest” which they 
brought to the discussions. There were nine of these 
round tables, most of them with three sessions each. 


Services to 


HE ROUND TABLE, services to children, had three 
sessions. Their topics were: (1) The nation-wide 
study of the aid to dependent children program being 


and state board members be stimulated so that more 


out that while there is undoubtedly an important con- 
nection between day-care centers, nursery schools, and 
the public educational program, the educational de- 
partments themselves have not generally recognized 
their responsibility for these services and, as a rule, 
are not very much interested in taking a lead in their 
development. 

Another problem discussed by the group was that 
of abuses that exist in these services in connection 
with commercial agencies which care for children 
for a full day or at least half a day. 


regarding how many states could start the program 
without legislation. The importance of making our 
views clear to the members of the legislature was 
pointed out, and also to use the opportunity to ex- 
press views on the administration of the new cate- 
gory. There was discussion of the relationship of 
this program to old age assistance. The group also 





gave attention to the problems of ceilings on cate- 
gories and medical care. Citizenship and residence | 
requirements in the various states as they relate to the | 
different programs was discussed at length. Some of 
the abuses of the programs were mentioned, particu- 
larly in relation to aid to dependent children. 

The group elected Mr. Colby as chairman for next 
year’s meeting. It was urged that the interest of local 


will attend and participate in next year’s meeting. 


Any doubts as to whether interest would hold up 
through so many sessions were dispelled the last morn- 
ing of the conference when attendance was as large 
and discussion as lively as it had been at the start. 
The time has passed when the leader of a round 
table had to “pump” to keep discussion going; his 
problem now is to bring it to a period when the next 
meeting comes knocking at the door. 


Children 


conducted under the sponsorship of the APWA; (2) 
What are children’s services and how do we obtain 
them? and (3) How do children’s services function? 
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ADC Srupy 


‘HE FIRST OF THESE on the aid to dependent children 
| study had Ellen Winston, North Carolina State Di- 
rector, as its chairman and Fern Chamberlain of the 
South Dakota State Department as its secretary. This 
study is financed by a grant of $15,000 from the Field 
Foundation. It is seeking the answers to such ques- 
tions as: To what extent are the purposes of ADC 
legislation being carried out? What has been the 
effect of the receipt of ADC on children? What are 
the characteristics of families receiving assistance and 
how have these characteristics affected the family’s 
experience? How do these factors vary by region and 
size of community? 

The focus of the study is on closed ADC cases, its 
emphasis on the family as a basic unit, on the nature 
of the family crisis and the homemaker as the per- 
son who creates the atmosphere in which the children 
grow up. It has certain limitations due to the time 
schedule, the budget and the necessity of having the 
items match conditions in all the states. It is hoped 
and believed that the study will develop useful meas- 
urements of the effect of ADC, perhaps not by 
establishing direct cause and effect but by producing 
evidence of the co-existence of successful social ad- 
justment with the receipt of ADC assistance. 

It was predicted that the study would reveal that in 
some instances families have been highly successful, 
that in most cases little change would be found and 
that in some, very definite failure would be shown. 
The failure cases, it was pointed out, will indicate 
what is lacking and what further steps should be 
taken to meet the needs of such families. 


Wuat Are CHILpREN’s SERVICES? 


HE SECOND SESSION of this round table had Maurice 

O. Hunt, Administrator of the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, as chairman and Anna 
Louise Buck of the Illinois State Department as 
secretary. The group had very definite ideas on the 
services that must be provided by the public agency 
to serve the total needs of the child. There is small 
argument on providing the basic needs of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, the opportunity for education and 
recreation, and preventive health services. “Now we 
recognize that children need their parents.” With 
this recognition has come the development of pro- 
tective services, their purpose being to strengthen and 
save the child’s own home. Experience has shown 
that usually children are helped best by helping the 
whole family. To do this it is necessary to use all 
the services the community affords. 


Services necessary for children who must be re- 
moved from their own homes include foster and 
group care and adoptive services with specialized 
services for the unmarried mother, the delinquent 
child and the adolescent. The public agency further 
recognizes its responsibility to children through its 
licensing functions to insure protection and a stand- 
ard of care that will meet basic physical needs and 
promote sound emotional health. 

In considering how to obtain the needed services, 
the usefulness of citizens committees was emphasized 
since any and every welfare program must have citi- 
zen acceptance if it is to maintain itself securely. 
“Through an aroused and active committee of citizens 
it is possible to expand and develop better services 
to all children.” Such a committee must have well- 
defined objectives and carefully selected membership, 
with leadership and guidance from both local and 
state agencies. It is useful in interpreting services and 
needs to the general public, in helping to secure ade- 
quate appropriations, in raising funds for special 
projects and in participating in the discussion of 
policy. Child welfare services must be a part of a 
total community program available to every child 
and his family. “Citizens have a right to know what 
is being planned and accomplished.” 


How Do Cuipren’s Services FuNcTION? 


HE THIRD SESSION of this group was led by Mary 

Lewis of the Kentucky Department of Economic 
Security as chairman with L. Merritt Brown of the 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare as secretary. 
The topic of discussion broke down into three parts: 
How do children’s services function for (1) the client, 
(2) the agency, and (3) the community. 

The client does not concern himself with the agency 
structure or the community pressure for services. To 
him the negative and positive values of his experi- 
ence with the agency are what leave the “taste in his 
mouth” and determine whether he feels that his ex- 
perience with the agency has been worth while, and 
whether he, as a community member, will support 
that agency in thought, word, and deed. The physical 
setting of the agency and the ease with which he is 
allowed to tell his story in privacy should not be 
minimized as a determinant in his reaction. An 
indispensable element to the client and to the agency 
is the extent to which he is given prompt attention, 
information about what he wants to know and help 
in participating in the plan. While he may never 
fully appreciate the casework relationship that helps 
him move through his problem and gain better ad- 
justment, he is, if the relationship and service prove 
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helpful, aware that some element has been effective 
in resolving his anxiety about his problem. The 
“taste” the agency leaves will be good. 

The agency may test the effectiveness of its func- 
tioning by asking itself certain questions and answer- 
ing them frankly and honestly: Does the agency meet 
the needs of children? Are we accessible? Does the 
community know where we are and how to get our 
service? Do we have financial, physical and tech- 
nical resources of worth to our clients? Is the quality 
of our work good? Do our objectives coincide with 
those that our community believes we have? Does 
our board or supporting group really “support” us? 
Do the members help explain our objectives and needs 
to the community and are they an effective “sound- 
ing board” for the agency to the community’s pleas 
for service? Is our work such that other community 
agencies—schools, courts, churches, and so on—know 
what they can expect of us, and how fast; do they 
understand what we do, how we hope we serve the 
community, and what referrals for service we accept 
as within our function? Do we have the structure 
to carry out our announced or assigned function? 
Do we have sound administration that makes maxi- 
mum use of staff, finances, and service? 

The community, too, may evaluate the services of 
its agencies by means of certain questions which have 
proven themselves useful in community surveys now 
under way in Wisconsin. Questions suggested were: 
Do services reach all children and youths who need 


them? 


If not, why not? Are there “invisible fences” 
that make for lack of effective integration of services 
between agencies? Are the services offered under- 
financed or under-staffed? Does the community 
know this and can anything be done about it? 

Is preventive work being done, or just curative 
work? What services are provided for early discovery 
and early treatment of child problems? To what 
extent do curative programs also rehabilitate? How 
effective are services in preventing family disorgan- 
ization and breakdown? Are children needing pro- 
tective care getting it in an effective and a humane 
manner? 

The discussion in this session indicated a desire to 
know more about the techniques of community serv- 
ice surveys and thei: follow-up. There was general 
agreement that self-surveys by the communities are 
productive of wider knowledge of services available, 
of gaps in the services and of areas of need for greater 
support. But such surveys have a way of cooling off 
unless a vigorous follow-up initiates action on their 
findings and recommendations. 

The matter of complete coverage in the community 
raised the omnipresent question of staff. Trained staff 
is, of course, desirable but the use of untrained staff 
is often necessary. The point then, it was agreed, is 
to use the trained staff carefully and wisely to develop 
the strength of the untrained person through in- 
service training and good supervision. 


Medical Care 


HE ROUND TABLE on medical care discussed in the 
jer of its three sessions: State plans and experi- 
ence with federal matching under Public Law 734; 
Foreign medical care programs; Cooperation between 
public health and public welfare agencies. The third 
of these took on the importance of a general session, 
because of the wide interest in the topic discussed. 


Unoper P. L. 734 


HE FIRST OF THESE sessions was led by James Brindle 
Tee the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance as chairman, and Mary Weaver of the Social 
Security Administration as secretary. It was more or 
less an experience meeting with four states; Kansas, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Minnesota outlining 
their present arrangements for paying for medical 
care and the changes that they contemplate in order 
to qualify for funds under the new federal law. 

In the discussion the group testified to the marked 
increase in expenditures for medical care and to its 


own concern on how controls may be developed and 
exercised. One member observed somewhat plain- 
tively that costs were increasing not only because of 
the clients’ demands for medical care but also be- 
cause of the doctors’ demands to provide more and 
better medical attention. There was some concern 
about the expansion of medical care in public assist- 
ance at the expense of maintenance and the need of 
the states to apportion their total available funds to 
the various demands made on the assistance programs. 

There could well be experimentation with methods 
of payment within a state provided that the care avail- 
able to all eligible persons is the same. If a state uses 
a pooled fund it is necessary that the fund be irrev- 
ocable in order to be considered an expenditure 
within the intent of federal regulations. To date no 
states have reported success with buying into existing 
nonprofit medical care plans. One of the matters for 
further discussion was whether, in using the “pay- 
ment to vendor” method, the time of authorization 
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or the time the bill is paid should determine when 
federal matching can be claimed. This is important 
in cases in which the recipient dies or becomes in- 
eligible for assistance before the bill is met. 


ForeIcN ProcraMs 


HE SECOND SESSION of this round table, dealing with 

foreign medical care programs, had as its chairman 
Michael M. Davis of the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health and as its secretary, Alice Saar of the Chicago 
Department of Welfare. 

The background for the discussion was laid by Dr. 
Franz Goldmann of the Harvard University School 
of Public Health, who outlined the long established 
systems of medical care in various European coun- 
tries and the continuous experimentation that they 
represent. Among the many lessons that can be 
learned from years of foreign experience with initia- 
tion and operation of various types of medical care 
programs, four, said Dr. Goldmann, stand out as par- 
ticularly important: 

(1) A medical care program meeting modern re- 
quirements must provide for all the personal services 
by members of the various health professions and 
all clinic, hospital, and related facilities necessary to 
attain the highest level of health, prevent disease, and 
cure or mitigate illness. Limitation of service to cer- 
tain health conditions and separation of so-called pre- 
ventive and so-called curative services jeopardized the 
attainment of the very objective endorsed by the lead- 
ers of the health professions all over the world. 

(2) Creation and constant improvement of an effec- 
tive “service organization” is as important as organiza- 
tion of payment through systematic use of a fair, 
equitable and practical method of raising the funds, 
(3) Any nation-wide program of medical care, no 
matter how it is financed, requires most careful edu- 
cational preparation of the public at large and a tool- 
ing-up period of several years. Nothing is more dele- 
terious than improvisation. 

(4) A nation-wide program must be executed by 
stages over a period of five to ten years. The policy 
of trying to accomplish too much too fast is certain to 
cause great harm to the attainment of valid objec- 
tives. Priority must be given to provision of enough 
professional and auxiliary personnel for direct service 
to the people covered by the program, to the construc- 
tion of a sufficient number of medical care facilities 
meeting high standards, and to the training of ad- 
ministrative personnel, especially personnel for key 
positions at both the local and central levels. 

As was to be expected the discussion in this group 
waxed warm. From the American Medical Asso- 
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ciation side of the fence came the opinion that the 
trend in this country is now toward voluntary rather 
than compulsory health insurance and the expressed 
belief that with the greater percentage of voters 
over fifty years of age, benefits being paid by the 
government are going toward the old age group 
thus creating an unbalance in the protective pro- 
gram. One of the speakers held that the old are 
exploiting the young and that all the social security 
programs tend to encourage the weak to depend 
upon the strong for support. “The public programs 
tend to bring about a social immorality and make 
it necessary for the aged to ride piggy back on the 
young.” 

Naturally this brought about disclaimers from the 
other side of the fence including the reminder that 
recent legislation recognizes the necessity for pro- 
viding benefits to various categories, not only to 
the aged as has been admittedly true to some extent 
in the past. It was maintained that under the present 
voluntary and/or public medical care programs we 
continue to benefit only certain groups of persons 
and certain categories of disease. The experience of 
thirty-nine foreign countries that have experimented 
with various programs and have ended up with 
compulsory insurance was cited as proof of the effi- 
cacy of the compulsory system. It was held that 
voluntary programs cannot achieve comprehensive 
coverage since they are tied to a flat grant which 
results in the exclusion of certain groups, particularly 
“bad risks,” thus narrowing the scope of service. 

In coping with the problem of chronic illness, 
“which is more than paying the bill,” three basic 
avenues of approach were suggested: Early treat- 
ment; Research relative to the causes and preven- 
tion of chronic illness; Tying up the necessary medi- 
cal care with all the rehabilitative services available. 


CooPERATION BETWEEN HEALTH AND WELFARE 


HE LARGELY attended sessions on cooperation be- 
| pee public health and public welfare agencies 
had, fairly enough, co-chairmen, Arthur J. Altmeyer 
of the Social Security Administration, and Dr. Leon- 
ard A. Scheele, Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service. Dr. William B. Tollen of the Vet- 
erans Administration acted as secretary. The crux 
of this meeting was the urgent plea for less talk of 
cooperation and more action. “In meetings like this 
one,” said Dr. Scheele, “we're all very eager to co- 
operate with one another. But when we get away 
and take a cold analytical look at operations in our 
own communities and throughout the nation, we 
become aware that the trend toward cooperation is 
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painfully slow. From the standpoint of structure 
for cooperative action, our organizations seem to be 
almost as far apart as they were in the days when 
welfare meant an occasional coal or grocery order 
and when public health meant a red placard on 
the home of a scarlet fever patient. 

“The health professions are coming to realize 
more and more that their best skills and most effective 
treatments are of no avail in many cases, so long as 
the patient remains in the same adverse social en- 
vironmental situation which contributed to his ill- 
ness. This is especially true in combating tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease, and many chronic illnesses 
and in the promotion of mental health. We need 
to know you, who are in the welfare field, better 
in order that we can better utilize your competencies 
for dealing with these social factors. All too often, 
at present, we leave it to the patient to find his own 
solution to the social problems that are inherent in 
his health problem. 

“We believe that the closely coordinated approach 
of health and welfare personnel in Washington and 
in our regional offices is one means of fostering 
this. Consequently, the specialized services which 
health agencies can be expected to give have been 
spelled out by the Public Health Service and pre- 
sented to the Public Assistance Bureau. Plans are 


Social Work 


HE ROUND TABLE on social work education based 
ie three sessions largely on the discussion of a 
statement evolved in the course of two or three 
years’ work by the APWA’s Committee on Social 
Work Education and Personnel. This statement sought 
the answers to three questions: (1) What is the 
basic content of the public assistance worker’s job? 
(2) What are the basic requirements essential for a 
person to do the job? (3) How does a person obtain 
these basic requirements? Each of these questions 
was the subject of discussion in a session of the 
round table. 


ConTENT OF JoB 


T THE First oF these, Harold E. Wetzel of the 

University of Kentucky served as chairman 
and Kittye Clyde Austin of the Alabama State De- 
partment of Public Welfare as secretary. There 
was evident in the discussion some confusion be- 
tween the content of the job and the skills required 
to do it. Efforts to reach a definition arrived tenta- 
tively at “The public assistance worker is one 


being made to set up a joint committee. Regional 
personnel of both Public Assistance and Public Health 
have been oriented. A special edition of Public Health 
Reports, our weekly magazine for public health per- 
sonnel throughout the nation, will be forthcoming 
soon and will contain helpful data for implementing 
P. L. 734. These are the steps taken to date—there 
will be many more in the early future. 

“Locally, I believe that the most effective medical 
care programs will be developed in communities 
that have adequate health departments, and | hope 
that welfare workers will help to promote the estab- 
lishment of such departments in the many areas 
that now lack them. Within the last 15 years, you 
have seen the development of a nation-wide network 
of local welfare agencies and you are aware of the 
improvement in services that has resulted. A nation- 
wide network of health services is equally essential 
to progress in the health field. . . . Only by working 
together can we meet the challenge successfully. 
We must seize this opportunity to eliminate the 
gaps and duplications, the inconsistencies and varia- 
tions, in our existing programs. Otherwise, the con- 
fusions which exist today will be compounded in 
the future as we try to carry out the responsibilities 
which Public Law 734 have placed upon us.” 


Education 


who is employed in a public welfare agency and 
is responsible for the study of applications for old 
age assistance, blind assistance, aid to dependent 
children assistance, and general assistance, the de- 
termination of initial and of continuing eligibility 
for these types of assistance, and such services and 
assistance to applicants and recipients of these assis- 
tances as are applicable and compatible with the 
will of the community, the individuals, and the 
families involved.” 

It was firmly held that service is a part of the 
public assistance worker’s job and that the purpose 
of assistance is more fully attained when “the de- 
termination of eligibility is a constructive and 
rebabilitative experience.” Some of the confusion 
relative to service in public assistance was attributed 
to the different definitions of casework. One of the 
discussants defined casework as “an individualized 
and specialized approach to a social maladjustment,” 
pointing out that the establishment of eligibility 
on this basis required service from the worker when 
requested by the client and adding his strong con- 
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viction that the public wants and expects such service 
to be given. He held that the basic content of the 
public assistance worker’s job includes casework and 
group work service, community organization, re- 
search and public relations. 

The discussion in this group spilled over into 
the skills required for the job and reached into the 
area of knowledge. Concern was expressed for 
the slow progress in meeting training needs on the 
operating level, largely due to lack of agreement 
over skills needed and how to acquire them. One 
speaker urged that “we should first decide what 
knowledge is required and then debate the matter 
of skills.” It was generally agreed that a definition 
of the content of the public assistance worker’s job 
is needed but that two of his responsibilities are 
clear; to establish elegibility and to make available 
such services as are compatible with the desires of 
the community and of the individuals and families 
involved. 


KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


T THE SESSION ON the knowledge required of a 
A public assistance worker, Paul V. Benner of 
the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare 
presided and Margaret Smirnoff of the Indiana State 
Department acted as secretary. In the beginning it 
was explained that the knowledge and skills under 
discussion presumed the goal of performance rather 
than the requirements for a beginning worker. Attend- 
ance here ranged from practicing workers to college 
professors who brought highly varying points of view 
to the discussion. 

In general the group agreed that the essentials in 
the job equipment of a public assistance worker 
should include: 

1. Knowledge of the law under which the agency 
operates and of the basic structure of the agency 
set-up 

2. Knowledge of the eligibility requirements for 
services through the worker’s own agency and of 
its policies and procedures 

3. Knowledge of the rights, privileges, duties and 
responsibilities of applicants and their relatives, of 
recipients and their relatives, and of the worker as 
defined in the law 

4. Knowledge of the source of funds for public 
welfare programs 

5. Knowledge of the objectives of the program, 
and of the underlying philosophy which governs 
the manner in which the public welfare programs 
are administered 

6. General knowledge of governmental structure, 


particularly as it operates in the worker’s own state 
and community. 

The skills which a public assistance worker needs, 
no less important than the knowledge, are not greatly 
different from the skills of the workers in highly 
specialized programs. Included are: 

Skill in interviewing 

Skill in observation 

Ability to distinguish between information and 
facts that are pertinent in a given situation and 
those that are irrelevent , 

Ability to recognize distress and signs of emo- 
tional disturbance in people and to evaluate feelings 

Ability to create and use constructive relationships 
with others 

Skill in communication, recording and reporting 

Ability to work within agency function and accord- 
ing to prescribed policy and procedure 

Ability to recognize social problems and stimulate 
clients’ interest in the use of available resources 

Ability to evaluate public assistance policy and 
procedure and test its effectiveness in relation to the 
stated purposes of the program 

Ability to plan, organize and service his work load 

Ability to accept and use supervision effectively. 


OsTAINING Basic REQUIREMENTS 


HE pbiscussion oF the third round table topic, 
| does the worker obtain these basic require- 
ments, turned on undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion for social work and on agency responsibility. Jay 
Roney, Director of the South Dakota State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare was the chairman; Bernice 
Reed of the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, the 
secretary. 

The chief purpose served by undergraduate edu- 
cation for social work is, it seemed from the dis- 
cussion, to make the student socially literate, not 
to make him into a social technician, junior grade. 
“Social workers need more than a detached and 
statistical analysis of poverty; they need to be filled 
with human compassion about the condition of those 
in poverty. They need both facts and values so that 
intelligent and constructive action can be taken.” 
The graduate school presumes that the student is 
already socially literate. While these schools were 
started for the purpose of training workers for 
special fields they have steadily become more con- 
cerned with the basic or generic aspects of profes- 
sional training. “Social workers are now recognizing 
that true professional training must be based upon 
social-scientific principles, not upon ‘tricks of the 
trade . . . This trend will place much greater em- 
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phasis upon theory and research.” 

The discussion emphasized one point as “crystal 
clear”; that “public welfare” should not become 
another specialty in the graduate curriculum. What 
is needed is an educational approach that will give 
proper emphasis to the role of public welfare in our 
society. This means greater use of public welfare 
agencies for supervised field work and greater em- 
phasis upon public welfare in all courses. 


“Public welfare agencies have only recently started 
to formulate an educational policy. It has only been 
within the last few years that APWA established a 
standing committee on the subject. . . . It is hoped 
that this work will continue. If it does there is no 
reason why the public welfare agencies and the 
schools should not have a long and mutually profit- 
able relationship.” 


Administration 


HE ROUND TABLE series on administration took up 
aa topics, Personnel administration; Financing 
public welfare; Research and planning in public wel- 
fare administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


HE SESSION THAT discussed the first of these had 

David Keppel of the Hartford (Conn.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as chairman and Gerard 
Shea of the Washington, D.C. Board of Public Wel- 
fare as secretary. An immediate concern of the group 
was the personnel problem posed by mobilization 
for the armed services. This was recognized as a 
problem of indefinite duration, holding the danger 
of lowered standards of public welfare service. Every- 
one agreed that the answer probably lay in improved 
methods to gain maximum efficiency from the staffs, 
always with care that the skilled workers, under the 
pressures of work, were not shuffled into unskilled 
jobs. 

In matters of maintaining morale, salaries and 
working conditions were admittedly factors, but the 
real core of the matter, it was agreed, was the quality 
of supervision that was exercised. In staff develop- 
ment, closely allied to staff morale, the “lower ranks” 
should not be overlooked but should be brought into 
as many discussions as possible. 

The give-and-take here reached over a broad area 
touching on dismissal and diciplinary action, the 
evaluation of staff—with a caution against depend- 
ing too much on forms—, the nature and quality 
of supervision, methods of developing good super- 
visors and standards for service ratings. There was 
no concensus on any of the topics but rather a 
general exchange of experience. 


Financinc Pusitic WELFARE 


HE SECOND SESSION, on financing public welfare, 
was led by Jarle Leirfallon, Director of the Min- 
nesota State Division of Social Welfare, as chairman 


and Herbert G. Ross of the Newport News (Va.) 


Department of Public Welfare as secretary. This 
group first took a panoramic look at welfare financing 
in the United States and Canada. The Canadian 
system was presented by Howard S. Rupert, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Public Welfare, 
Toronto, Ontario. The Canadian program is financed 
by contributions from all three levels of government, 
with the picture varying for different programs. Two 
of the programs are financed entirely by localities, 
two entirely by the provinces and three by the national 
government. Five of the programs, on the other 
hand, are financed by two or more levels of govern- 
ment. The financial cost to localities at this time is 
heavy and attempts are being made to secure larger 
contributions from the higher levels of the govern- 
ment. 

In the United States the present total cost of public 
welfare is about two and a half billion dollars a year. 
About 60 per cent of this goes to old age assistance, 
20 per cent to aid to dependent children and about 
15 per cent to general relief. Local governments pay 
about 11 per cent of the entire cost and it is this por- 
tion of the bill that is hardest to finance. Most of 
the local contribution comes from property taxes and 
the federal share from income taxes. Many states 
take their contributions from general funds but others 
earmark certain taxes for welfare purposes. 

There was lively discussion but no general agree- 
ment on how the welfare burden could be reduced. 
Some urged more pressure for relatives’ support, 
others for strict enforcement of property lien pro- 
visions in the law and still others contended that re- 
moval of the provision for mandatory retirement 
would be sound and helpful. There were differences 
of opinion, too, on the justice of requiring local con- 
tributions when the localities had little or no say-so 
in matters of policy, some of the speakers maintain- 
ing that local administrative responsibility and _re- 
liability could be assured without financial contribu- 
uions. 
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RESEARCH AND PLANNING 


HE SESSION ON research and planning in public wel- 

fare administration was “chaired” by Carl K. 
Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, and “secretairied” by James A. 
Lands of the Texas State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Here the discussion led to the conclusion that 
in a public agency “we can’t wait for years to put 
pure theory to work. The function of research with 
us is to concern itself with everyday problems today. 
.. + Practical research aims at causing the results 
of research to be in time to be useful to administrators, 
and to serve as a guide to prompt action. Research 


should be the father of all planning, and planning 
is the method of attack before the switch is pulled 
for action. Research should not be too concerned 
with producing all the answers to emergency ques- 
tions but should know how to anticipate what answers 
will be needed next month or next year, and have 
them ready. It should not have to scurry out hap- 
hazardly and belatedly and do no more than make 
a guess at it.” 

In the matter of standards, whether it be work 
standards, case standards, staff standards or any other 
standards, they should be based upon systematic 
research, subject to constant review and revision. 


Casework 


HIS ROUND TABLE was one of the largest and liveliest 
Toe them all. Here workers right down the line 
of actual operation brought their experience with 
everyday problems, the answers to which are not 
always found “in the book.” The round table did 
not go into the techniques and refinements of case- 
work but concerned itself with caseload management, 
the responsibility for relatives’ support and the prob- 
lems of supervision in a public welfare agency. 


CasELOAD MANAGEMENT 


His SESSION approached its topic from the points of 
i pea of the caseworker, the supervisor and the ad- 
ministrator. Its chairman was Maynard Allen of the 
Michigan Department of Social Welfare; its secre- 
tary, Roland Fink of the Milwaukee County (Wis.) 
Department of Public Welfare. A primary duty of 
the administrator of a local agency is, the discussion 
indicated, to be a good picker of supervisors and case- 
workers. He must have a keen eye for good material 
and know how to encourage ambitious young people 
to continue their social work education. He must 
promote staff development in terms of knowledge 
and skills and at the same time see to it that the 
caseworkers understand the limitations of the agency 
and must encourage them to identify themselves with 
it. 

The supervisor is the link between the adminis- 
trator and the caseworker and has a responsibility to 
both. To the caseworker she must be a teacher and 
a helper; she must be aware of the caseworker’s per- 
formance and assist in analyzing it; she should offer 
praise when indicated and reassurance when needed. 
She must help the caseworker become aware of her 
limitations, and at the same time, encourage her 
growth. As an aid to the administrator the supervisor 


must analyze the performance of the caseworker in 
the light of the total agency function. She must assure 
herself that agency policies are being observed and 
that the main functions of the agency are being given 
priority. She must be able to bring home to the case- 
worker the fact that with a systematic approach and 
a real desire to do a good job, more and better work 
is possible. 

On the caseworker herself rests a large part of the 
ultimate success of the total agency effort. Theoretical 
training is highly desirable but there is much more 
to the job than mechanics. First and foremost, the 
caseworker must have the ability to adjust to the job 
with its pressures of time and high caseloads. “If a 
person insists on being an idealist he had better find 
himself a job elsewhere. In a public assistance agency 
only a realist can survive.” 

It was evident from the discussion, in the course 
of which caseloads of from 200 to 400 were reported 
as common practice, that administrators, supervisors 
and caseworkers alike saw close cooperation as the 
most hopeful approach to better case management, 
not cooperation on paper or in talk but actual day- 
to-day pulling together of the whole staff, from the 
“boss” right down the line to the office girl. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES 


ESPONSIBILITY for relatives’ support proved to be a 
highly controversial subject reflecting differences 
not only in methods but in public opinion and legis- 
lative action. Virgil L. Stokes, Director of the Okla- 
homa State Department of Public Welfare, was the 
chairman; Harvey Peterson of the Wyoming State 
Department, the secretary. 
The experience reported here seemed to indicate 
that while public opinion demands relatives’ support 
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as a principle, when it comes down to cases, the de- 
mand is on the other foot and that rigid laws become 
unpopular in enforcement. “Any support law is only 
as effective as public opinion backs it up.” What was 
termed “the moral aspects” of enforced support was 
brought out with emphasis on the danger to family 
ties when the relatives concerned have small incomes 
and heavy responsibilities. An approach on a case- 
work rather than a punitive basis seemed to be the fa- 
vored method though at least one state reported that, 
“The results have not been very successful.” 

Where laws requiring relatives’ support are in effect 
the difficulty seems to be to find a measure for ability 
to support. One state with such a law determines 
ability to support by casework methods, followed, if 
ability is indicated, by court action with assistance 
continued until the court reaches a decision. 

In the matter of desertions, “the poor man’s 
divorce,” the effort to trace and bring back a deserting 
father is complicated by the lack of reciprocal state 
laws and by the expense involved. “And when you 
get him back, what have you?” In general this group 
seemed to feel that while legal background is useful, 
laws should be so drawn as to permit leeway for the 
casework process in determining ability to support. 


PRoBLeMs OF SUPERVISION 


T THE SESSION ON problems of supervision in a pub- 
lic welfare agency the chief concern was with the 


problems confronting the new supervisor on the job 
but with an eye also on how to keep a balance be- 
tween administrative and supervisory responsibilities. 
Lillie Nairne of the New Orleans Department of 
Public Welfare was the chairman; Pauline Bushey 
of the Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare, the 
secretary. 

It is the obligation of administrators, said the dis- 
cussants, to free supervisors from administrative duties 
to the end that they may be better supervisors. Only 
rare and critical emergencies justify putting a case- 
load on to a supervisor. A worker promoted to the 
duties of a supervisor needs first of all to learn how 
to help the workers instead of the clients. She needs 
help in relating her previous experience to the new 
job and in establishing the professional relationships 
appropriate to it. She needs a stable setting in the 
agency with the assurance of continuous support in 
her new role. In places where the number of super- 
visors is limited and great distances must be covered 
the supervisor, be she new or old, needs to know how 
to encourage workers to be self reliant and to guide 
them into conscious development of their own com- 
petence. 

Many devices were mentioned for helping a new 
supervisor “get into the job.” For the most part these 
came down to conferences and more conferences, 
particularly on policy, with one another, with field 
representatives and with the director. 


Public Welfare In Operation 


HIS ROUND TABLE led off its session with the panel 

discussion on the public looks at public welfare, 
participated in by newspaper people and public wel- 
fare workers, the report of which will be found on 
page 7. Its other two sessions turned on develop- 
ments in the reorganization of public welfare depart- 
ments and programs, both state and national, and 
on the place of public welfare programs in the com- 
munity and their relationships to other programs. 


PATTERNS OF REORGANIZATION 


HE CHAIRMAN OF the session on patterns of reorgan- 
ppt in public welfare was Herbert Emmerich, 
Director of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago; the secretary, Robert D. Rippeto of the De- 
partment of Welfare, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Some thirty states have “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” studying reorganization of state government 
structure, including the welfare departments. The 
creation of these commissions was stimulated by the 
tremendous increase in the cost of state government 


due to the demand for more services to the citizens 
and by the question as to whether or not the states 
are functionally and structurally organized to give 
such service effectively. The trends in reorganizing 
state welfare departments seem to be toward a single 
responsible head with an advisory board to assure 
broad representation, and toward a state administered 
program, the latter occompanied by an inclination to 
give local units wider powers within the regulations 
set forth by the state departments. It was noted that 
the bodies studying reorganization have not brought 
out any new thinking in methods of welfare admin- 
istration but have tended to rework the conventional 
ideas without use of recent sociological, economic and 
anthropological studies. 

The experience of Wisconsin was cited in reor- 
ganizing its welfare services under the pressure of 
public opinion. It was emphasized that public opin- 
ion must be carried along through the processes of 
reorganization and that the long-time results will be 
more effective if the plan is “sold” to the general 
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public by educational rather than authoritarian meth- 
ods. 

On the federal scene the proposals for a federal 
department of welfare were reviewed beginning as 
far back as 1920 and coming up to the studies of 
the Hoover Commission involving the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Two plans for departmental status 
for the FSA have come before Congress but both 
have been defeated. Further studies for reorganiza- 
tion are constantly being made with three factors 
taken into account: (1) Changes in population, in- 
come, national debt and tax collections; (2) The in- 
fluence of the war and the function of FSA in defense, 
mobilization and attendant duties; (3) The constant 
transfer into and out of FSA different agencies such 
as the Children’s Bureau, the Employment Services 
and the Unemployment Compensation Division. 


Pusiic WELFARE IN THE COMMUNITY 


HE SESSION ON public welfare in the community 
_ power itself chiefly with public relations in a 
broad sense and with the relationship of the public 
welfare agency with the community council. William 
P. Sailer of the Philadelphia County (Pa.) Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance served as chairman, Helen 
Barke of the Montana Department of Public Wel- 
fare as secretary. It was emphasized that the public 
welfare administrator who gauges his public relations 
by favorable newspaper notices is “blind in one eye” 
and probably “missing the boat.” His first tool in 
achieving public respect for the program is a job 
well done; his second, a profound conviction of the 


worth of the program, his third, a wide range of 
community contacts by which he stimulates interest 
and support for the program and cooperation in 
making it effective. 

Mere newspaper publicity is a feeble reed to lean 
on in public relations. It is prone to present the sen- 
sational or seamy side of the public welfare picture 
and is usually “on the down beat.” Community wel- 
fare councils almost invariably stand ready to help 
“the welfare” to a better public acceptance but too 
often “are held at arm’s length.” Local administrators, 
it was suggested, would do well to join up with local 
councils, serving wholeheartedly on boards and com- 
mittees, welcoming council studies of their services 
and seizing opportunities presented by council meet- 
ings to put their plans and programs before citizen 
groups. 

In this session as in many others the “villain of 
the piece,” the deserting father, and the criticism 
that he brings down on ADC reared its ugly head. 
One method of meeting the situation, admittedly 
difficult, was to give priority and concentrated case- 


. work service to the ADC caseload and to work out 


an agreement with law enforcement officials by which 
the function of the officer and of the public agency 
in locating the deserter would be clearly defined. By 
and large it seemed to be the consensus that it was 
not the responsibility of the agency to find the de- 
serter and bring him into court, but that the court 
might well be “courted” to bring it around to this 
point of view. 


Welfare Policy 


p Two sEssions of this round table drew a full 
house of administrators eager to learn as much 
as they could of what effect new legislation, specifi- 
cally P.L. 734, would have on their immediate re- 
sponsibilities and to what goal APWA policies are 
directed. 

The first session gave its attention to the impact 
of P. L. 734 on welfare policy. Here the discussion 
was led by Wilbur Cohen of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration with Leonard Gordon of the West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Public Assistance serving 
as secretary. The OASI amendments have had the 
immediate effect of increasing benefit rates for current 
cases. The increases affect some 3,000,000 cases of 
whom about 150,000 OAA and 30,000 survivors’ bene- 
ficiaries were known to be receiving supplementary 
public assistance payments in 1948. 

With respect to the “new start” OASI provisions 


of P. L. 734 it is estimated that about 700,000 persons 
now aged sixty-five or over will be immediately eli- 
gible. A much smaller number of ADC recipients 
will be eligible because 25 per cent of these cases are 
receiving assistance due to the death of the father. 

The long range effect of OASI amendments upon 
public assistance will depend upon three factors: (1) 
Increase in price level may require supplemental as- 
sistance unless OASI benefits rates are changed; (2) 
Improved standards of assistance will probably result 
in supplementary payments to OASI beneficiaries; (3) 
Any future extension of OASI coverage will reduce 
the need for assistance. Other factors which will bear 
upon the future need for public assistance are the 
availability of employment opportunities for older and 
handicapped people and the longevity of the 2.8 mil- 
lion persons currently receiving OAA. 

The new law makes significant amendments relat- 
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ing to federal matching funds for payments made te 
permanently and totally disabled, the “caretaker” 
in ADC cases, and for direct payments to vendors for 
medical care furnished public assistance recipients. 
It increases federal funds for child welfare services 
from 3.5 to 10 million dollars a year but, it was cau- 
tioned, these funds should be used for strengthening 
the existing programs no less than for developing 
new ones. The ADC amendments will increase the 
federal share of expenditures in that program by an 
estimated $80,000,000 but, it was added, this “does 
not mean unqualified Congressional approval of that 
program.” 


Lookinc AHEAD 


OOKING AHEAD IN public welfare policy was the 
L theme of the second session. A careful review of 
the tentative Statement of Public Welfare Principles 
prepared by the APWA Committee on Welfare 
Policy and discussed earlier in this report (see page 
8) engaged the attention of this session, of which 


John H. Winters of the Texas State Department of 
Public Welfare was the chairman and Elizabeth 
Wickenden of the APWA staff, the secretary. The 
nature of the statement need not be commented on 
at this point. The discussion of it in this meeting 
touched on many points. Some of those who par. 
ticipated felt that it failed to present a broad enough 
concept of public welfare or adequately to emphasize 
the primary responsibility of government for welfare 
in certain situations. Others felt that the responsibility 
of public welfare to prevent need and restore assist- 
ance recipients to self-support should be pointed 
up more forcefully. It was suggested that there be 
more emphasis on positive values in public welfare 
with less discussion of minumum standards. There 
was, however, general agreement that a statement of 
this kind was very much needed and that it should 
be submitted to the widest possible group throughout 
the country so that the final draft could be based on 
the thinking of all people actually engaged in the 
job of public welfare. 


Special Services 


HIS ROUND TABLE had two sessions, one concerned 

with services to the blind, the other raising the 
question, How does the public welfare worker use 
mental health facilities? In both of them, the matter 
of better understanding and closer cooperation be- 
tween public welfare workers and those manning the 
special services was heavily stressed. 


SERVICES TO THE BLIND 


HE GROUP DIscussING services to the blind had as 
Tits chairman, Judge Henry J. Robison of the 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare and as its sec- 
retary, Harold Parker of the Fulton County (Ga.) 
Department of Public Welfare. Discussion ranged 
over the nature and content of various service pro- 
grams for the blind with special emphasis on re- 
habilitation services. The proposed Kansas plan to 
provide services through county welfare departments 
received much attention. Under this plan the state 
welfare agency would provide consultants and aid 
with such centralized facilities for treatment as are not 
available locally. Local facilities would include med- 
ical care, home instruction, vocational training and 
placement. Rehabilitation centers at the local level are 
not foreseen. 

The services of rehabilitation centers are expensive 
and should be reserved for the more complicated 
cases that seem to defy solution in the local com- 
munity. The center should combine diagnostic and 


adjustment services, should have a trained staff capa- 
ble of making objective judgements on vocational 
aptitudes and should maintain an information center 
where blind students can secure dependable knowl- 
edge on a wide variety of occupational fields and 
job operations. 


MentTAL HEATH Facitiries 


N THE Discussion on how does the public welfare 
worker use mental health facilities, which was led 

by Fred K. Hoehler of the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, as chairman, and Wilmer H. Tolle of the 
St. Joseph County, (Ind.) Department of Public 
Welfare as secretary, it was immediately apparent 
that correlation of the efforts of social workers and 
those responsible for mental health facilities is not 
notably extensive. Social workers, it seems, are not 
too aware of the value of their observations of emo- 
tional disturbances in indicating early stages of mental 
illness, for example, in cases of recurring alcoholism, 
job jumping and domestic crises. By recognizing the 
signs and conferring with specialists in the com- 
munity, cases may often be “caught” before they have 
a chance to fester and become major illnesses. 

On the other hand the paucity of specialists and of 
facilities in many communities discourages the social 
worker to the point of throwing up her hands or 
else of trying to cope herself with disturbances which 
are outside of her competence. “The sooner we can 
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get together as a team and determine on next steps 
at the local level the sooner will serious cases be 
prevented.” 

The success of prevention and early detection in 
reducing severe illness has been so outstanding in 
medicine generally that psychiatrists have been in- 
sisting on a wider interpretation of their scope so 
that trouble in individual lives could be prevented, 
or at least recognized early and dealt with promptly. 
The development of social services in communities 
likewise has led to a new role for the psychiatrist of 
today. 

“This is all so recent that we find our institutions 
little adapted to our new concepts, and psychiatrists 
in their experience and training have all too little of 
the kind of background essential to their present 
usefulness. Social workers, therefore, often find re- 
ports couched in terms which have little meaning to 
them and the practical results of psychiatric con- 
sultation may be very disappointing. 

“This situation calls for 
standing all around. 


forbearance and under- 
Mental hygiene institutions 


Helationship of Institutions t: 


HIS ROUND TABLE held a single session which was 
T wholly concerned with correctional institutions 
and with the contribution that social workers can 
make to their progress in the rehabilitation of prison- 
ers. Sanford Bates, Commissioner of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, led the dis- 
cussion as chairman, with Eugene S. Zemans of the 
John Howard Association, Chicago, acting as secre- 
tary. 

This group spent no time deploring the past or 
even appraising current conditions, but turned its 
sights resolutely to the institutions of the future. This, 
it was said in the course of the discussion, will be 
a sort of way-station, a sifting ground, a diagnostic 
depot where hopeful plans are developed for inmate 
treatment. The community and its assets will be 
mobilized for action, and, as soon as practicable, the 
inmate will be paroled to society under competent 
and sympathetic supervision. Progress in institutional 
treatment will not be made through more and bigger 
brick and mortar monuments but through the serv- 
ives of competent and well-trained personnel. 

The first contribution of the social worker to this 
type of institution will be the preparation of the case 
study or history, the major portion of which will be 
made outside of the prison. The cooperation of sociai 
workers who have known the prisoner and his family 
is indispensable in prescribing a suitable individual- 
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are being modernized, new facilities and clinics to 
give help at the community level are being organized, 
and extensive efforts are being made to broaden the 
base of psychiatric education. In the meantime, our 
concepts and practices need a thorough overhaul. The 
value of team work must be stressed, and the guiding 
principle in all activities must be: how can the pa- 
tient best be served? 

“First of all care must be given, the best we can, 
in spite of present difficulties and limitations. Then, 
by getting together and working together, better 
understanding of the respective roles of the social 
worker and the psychiatrist can be achieved. More 
and better personnel must be drawn into this field 
by making education available that is based on practi- 
cal experience and diversified opportunity. And finally, 
we must seek to develop our concepts so that our 
practices are rationally based on a real understanding 
of people, their natural potentialities, their develop- 
mental experiences in family life, their community 
living and their ultimate understanding of our com- 
plex social life.” 


the Whole Welfare Program 


ized plan for his rehabilitation. A second service 
which the social worker can render is in serving as 
the liaison between the prisoner and his family. Any- 
one connected with an up-to-date prison today holds 
the opinion that the most hopeful way to the rehab- 
ilitation of many prisoners, especially those who retain 
any measure of self-respect, is through their families. 
Unless he is completely callous, the prisoner worries 
about his job and his property; his wife and his chil- 
dren. Information that he can trust, brought to him 
by a social worker in whom he has confidence, can 
allay his anxieties and open a door to treatment. 

There is casework to be done in the prison, through 
the lay visitor or, “if we are fortunate,” through the 
trained social worker, in stimulating the social con- 
sciousness and the responses of the individual and 
preparing him for parole. “In the last analysis parole, 
the logical and inevitable consequence of every prison 
term, is the time when all our efforts will be put to 
the test.” 

But the responsibility of the social worker, it was 
pointed out, will be greater than the preparation and 
arrangement of circumstances prior to parole. “The 
first few months of the prisoner’s time back in the 
If ever a 
fellow needs a friend it is when having paid his 
penalty, in what Churchill called ‘the hard coinage 
of punishment,’ he returns to free life.” At that point 


community are extraordinarily difficult. 
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as much as anywhere else the social worker will be 
useful to the individual and to society in helping 
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with the adjustments to family, friends and com- 
munity. 


_ a Frnstness Mecting 


HE ANNUAL BUSINESS meeting of the Association was 

held this year in midstream of the conference 
rather than at the end as in other years, thus assur- 
ing a full attendance. From first to last there was 
encouraging evidence of the vitality of the Association 
and of its growth up and down the country. 

Here the newly elected officers and board mem- 
bers were announced, their duties to begin on Janu- 
ary 1. They are: President, Fred K. Hoehler of Illi- 
nois; Vice-President, Ellen Winston of North Caro- 
lina (a reelection); Treasurer, Joseph L. Moss of 
Chicago, (also a reelection). Board members at 
large are: Raymond Hilliard, New York City; Don- 
ald S. Howard, California and Wayne Vasey, Iowa. 
Board members by regions: Northeast, Antonio 
Sorieri of New York; Mid-Atlantic, Judge Thomas 
J.S. Waxter of Baltimore, Maryland; Southeast, Kittye 
Clyde Austin of Alabama; East Central, Frederick 
Breyer of Cincinnati, Ohio; West Central, Fred Delli- 
Quadri of Wisconsin; Southwest, Virgil L. Stokes of 
Oklahoma; Coast and Mountain Region, Elwood 
Johnson of Bellingham, Washington. 

Here, too, the chairmen of the Association’s various 
standing committees reported on their activities dur- 
ing the past year, most of which were reflected in the 
programs of the round tables and group meetings. 
Reporting chairmen were: John H. Winters of Texas 
for the Committee on Welfare Policy; Paul V. Ben- 
ner of Louisiana for the Committee on Social Work 
Education and Personnel; Fred DelliQuadri of Wis- 


consin for the Committee on Services to Children; 
James Brindle of Pennsylvania for the Committee on 
Medical Care; Ellen Winston of North Carolina for 
the Committee on the ADC Study. The incoming 
officers and board will determine the continuation 
of these committees and the formation of any new 
ones. Two special committees were announced, one 
to review the Association’s constitution and by-laws; 
the other to review the regional system to the end of 
bringing together, geographically speaking, the vot- 
ing and meeting regions. 

Much interest was evinced in the report of the 
membership committee chairman, Robert P. Wray 
of Pennsylvania, and of the finance committee chair- 
man, Fred K. Hoehler of Illinois. Between January 
1950 and November 1950 the membership rolls in- 
creased by 1206 with membership dues during the 
past year representing 62 per cent of the Association’s 
budget, an increase of 9 per cent over 1949 and of 
18 per cent over 1948. As the membership knows, 
the Association has had financial trials and tribula- 
tions while in the course of moving its major support 
away from foundation grants and into the more 
secure footing of membership support. It is not as 
yet, as one of the officers said, “completely over the 
hump, but it is on its way.” In any case it has lived 
this last year within its limited budget and will close 
its books on January 1 with a small balance. The 
meeting closed on the cheerful note of “We propose 
to keep right on keeping on.” 
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w 5 W s Terry, 4 : 
Wemorial Merit And 


W. S. Terry, Jr. served as president of this Asso- 
ciation from January 1, 1948 until his untimely death 
in July of the same year. The Board of Directors 
thought it in keeping with the tradition of public 
welfare service advocated by Sam Terry to recognize 
outstanding achievement in this field by an annual 
merit award. This citation is called the W. S. Terry, 
Jr. Memorial Merit Award. 

Each year a committee is named by the President 
of APWA to consider nominees for the award and 
to make recommendations to the Board of Directors 
who make the final selection. Members and friends 
of the Association aré encouraged to suggest names 
of those persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the field of public welfare. 

Herewith is printed the full text of the 1950 W. S. 
Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award. 





The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
annual meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, November 
30-December 2, 1950, confers this testimonial of its 
respect and regard upon 


RUTH TAYLOR 


in recognition of her contributions to public welfare 
administration which have made public social services 
more responsive to the will of the community and to 
the needs of the destitute and the underprivileged. 
Her vision, her integrity, her courage, and her sure 
grasp of social goals have been translated into achieve- 
ments that have gained her national recognition in 
the fields of penology, medical care, hospital adminis- 
tration, and public assistance. 

These achievements have distinguished a career of 
four decades in social welfare. This career began with 
the New York State Charities Aid Association in 
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1909. She served as Supervisor of Children’s Agents 
in Westchester County, New York, in 1915 and 19106. 
The following year she became director of the West- 
chester County Department of Family and Child 
Welfare. In 1924 she was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare of Westchester County. She 
became Commissioner of Public Welfare of West- 
chester County, her present post, in 1931. 

Her service to the community was not limited to 
her official duties, but included active and fruitful 
afhliations with numerous local, state, and national 
social agencies and associations. She has been Chair- 
man of the Westchester County Council of Social 
Agencies. She has served as Vice-president of the 
New York Public Welfare Association, and as chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of that organiza- 
tion. She has been President of the New York State 
Welfare Conference. And she has served as Vice- 
president of the Child Welfare League of America. 

In her long and useful career, Ruth Taylor has 
always labored for sound social welfare standards, for 
improvement in the quality of social services, and for 
a better understanding of social and economic need 
in America. The modest manner, quiet courage, and 
firm faith which have characterized her approach to 
these great tasks have earned her the admiration and 
affection of social welfare workers and prominent citi- 
zens throughout the nation. 

In recognition of her many achievements, this award 
is presented by direction of the National Board of 
Directors of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion in memory of W. S. Terry, Jr. 


Joseph E. Baldwin 
President 

Loula Dunn 
Director 











overnor Looks At Public Weare 


an address by 
THE HONORABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


at the opening general session of the 
Annual Round Table Conference 


There is always a danger, particularly before an 
audience of experts, of trying to say too much. Public 
welfare, especially that portion of it administered by 
state government, is so vast in its coverage, its im- 
plications and its complexities. But there is also grave 
danger of saying too little or nothing at all, or only 
things which have been said often enough to be 
perfectly safe about a field of such grave importance 
to society and to the taxpayer. 

One can’t look at the field of public welfare today 
without seeing it in its relationship to the total world 
picture. We live in an age of strange contradictions. 
The first half of our century has produced many 
moral, social, and scientific advances. At the same 
time, it has produced a great depression, and two 
world wars, and this morning we may be perilously 
close to a third. The same age that has seen science 
produce every sort of material comfort and conven- 
ience has also seen atomic energy harnessed, not to 
constructive purposes, but to those of mass destruction. 


More Services—Less Money 


N THE LIGHT OF THE grim realities two facts stand 
| out with clarity: an increasingly apparent need 
for strong and progressive public welfare services 
available to our less fortunate citizens, and the equally 
apparent fact that we are going to have diminishing 
funds with which to implement our programs. Every 
citizen today, every business, every class, every in- 
terest, knows that we are engaged in a struggle for 
the survival of our country, and that this is and must 
be the paramount concern of all of us. A struggle 
of this sort involves a vast preparedness program, 
the cost of which could easily do permanent damage 
to a free economy. We are going to have to tighten 
our belts. It is better that we do this deliberately and 
voluntarily than in the haste of necessity and in- 
voluntarily. 

At the same time, in this hour of the free world’s 
greatest moral trial, every lost soul that could be sal- 
vaged is a blot upon our record and a liability as well. 
Perhaps we see the foreground better when the back- 
ground is obscure. Today we perceive again our need 
for robust manpower, men and women with the 


physical and emotional stamina to meet the rigors 
of military service and to perform all of the tasks of 
an expanded defense program. Just as tanks and 
planes cannot be built overnight, neither can we 
build overnight mentally and physically healthy men 
and women. How can we reconcile these two neces- 
sities? In the light of them both, I think we must 
stop a moment and re-examine the total welfare 
picture. Where are we going? Where have we been? 

If, then, we must tighten our belts and put first 
things first even in the welfare field, we had best 
do it intelligently with a long-range overall plan, not 
by improvised patchwork. 


Tue Greatest ADVANCE 


N MY IMMATURE judgment the greatest single ad- 
| vance in public welfare over the last years has 
been the shift of emphasis from care, custody, and 
punishment to the goal of rehabilitation. This goal 
must not be abandoned; indeed, it is the compass 
by which we should chart our future course, the 
measuring stick by which we can best test the wise 
investment of funds which we must husband with 
ever greater care. 

Let me illustrate what I mean with just three of 
our mutual problems that certainly will not diminish 
in the near future: (1) Mental health and treatment; 
(2) juvenile delinquency; and (3) the public assist- 
ance programs. 

Mental disease has been aptly described as the most 
complex of the major problems of medicine. It is 
that—and more. It is not only a medical but also 
a social, economic, political and manpower prob- 
lem. The magnitude of the problem of mental 
illness can be gauged only to a limited extent, esti- 
mated to a somewhat larger degree, and only sensed 
or conceived in its broadest aspects. We are able, 
for example, to determine the number of patients 
who are hospitalized for mental illness. We can esti- 
mate the annual expenditures and the loss of earning 
power due to the inability of these patients to engage 
in productive activity. 

Beyond this, however, we are unable to apply any 
known measuring stick. The intangible elements we 
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cannot calculate as a loss—either in dollars and cents 
or the tragedy of shattered human values, broken 
homes, ruined businesses, careers prematurely ended, 
pain, misery and loss to many thousands more than 
the patients themselves. For the time being we must 
content ourselves with the known or measurable 
portion of the problem and hope that in time the 
immeasurable portion will be better recognized and 
command the attention it merits. 

Some statistics can be helpful in focusing the prob- 
lem. It has been variously estimated, depending on 
how we define “mental illness,” that there are be- 
tween seven million and sixteen million mentally ill 
persons in the United States. The most shocking 
figure to me was the one recently released by the 
Chicago Sun-Times to the effect that one out of 
every ten persons is suffering or will suffer from 
some sort of mental disorder. 

According to a study recently completed by the 
Council of State Governments, there were 556,625 
persons in mental hospitals in 1948, of which 84.3 
per cent were in state hospitals. A much more alarm- 
ing figure, however, centers around the number of 
new admissions. In 1948, there were 182,264 first ad- 
missions into all mental hospitals, 69.7 per cent of 
which were to state mental hospitals. 


Tota. Cost 


HE TOTAL NATIONAL cost from public funds for the 
 patcoeten of mentally ill persons in 1948 was in 
excess of $301,000,000 and although there is no cer- 
tain way of estimating the total national cost it must 
run, computed conservatively, in excess of a billion 
dollars a year. 

The extent to which the community has lagged 
behind the need, however, is evidenced by still an- 
other figure produced by the Council study. As of 
January 1, 1950, there was a shortage of beds in men- 
tal hospitals of 326,065. 

Thus, there are two key questions toward which 
the mental health administrators of the nation must 
direct their attention. First, how can we prevent 
what appears to be an increase in mental illness? 
How can we keep people from going into the hos- 
pitals and how can we get them out of the hospitals? 
Second, what can we do to minimize or end over- 
crowding in state institutions? 

I do not intend to give extended answers to these 
two urgent questions. In Illinois we are working 
constantly to find solutions for them, and I am con- 
fident that all the other states are doing likewise. It 
is evident here and everywhere that bigger and better 
institutions will not be the final answer. Custodial 


and hospital care will be required, of course, by the 
vast majority of the mentally ill until we have 
achieved greater enlightenment on the whole prob- 
lem of human behavior. But certainly much of the 
problem can be best solved in the individual’s home 
or his community. 

How can we keep them out of the hospitals? Im- 
proved family service and counselling, the removal 
of fear of economic or social disaster are basic social 
welfare functions. State governments will, | presume, 
have to assist local communities to establish clinics 
for mental health service and for child guidance. 
Here many early mental health cases can be discov- 
ered and helped. Family problems can be met and 
more humane programs for our aging populations 
can be established if our local resource for social serv- 
ice and medical care is wisely strengthened and sup- 
ported. 

The state governments must also help the com- 
munities to establish local mental health clinics which 
can offer service to pre-psychotics. The intelligent 
and scientific analysis of behavior problems under- 
taken before it is too late is the only way to prevent 
and bring under reasonable control the nervous and 
emotional disturbances which appear to afflict so 
many of our people. 


SHORTAGES OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


VERCROWDING IN the institutions, however, is a 
(] much more difficult problem to solve. The build- 
ing of additional hospitals, while superficially the most 
reasonable solution, would not, in fact, ameliorate the 
situation. The basic difficulty lies in the constant and 
unremitting shortage of physicians, nurses, attend- 
ants, and other qualified personnel, a shortage which 
will undoubtedly again grow more acute in the next 
few years. Pending the time our society can train 
and produce the required specialists, substitute ar- 
rangements must be made. 

A few which are being considered in Illinois are 
the return of certain types of patients to their fam- 
ilies, if such return will be in the interest of the pa- 
tient and the community; charging fees for the care 
of mental patients in those instances where there are 
adequate resources; erection of special facilities for 
senility cases which do not require psychiatric care 
as much as they do nursing care; and ultimately the 
erection of sufficient modern, well-equipped facilities 
to care for the present and anticipated volume of 
persons suffering from acute mental disorders or some 
form of mental deficiency. 

While, as I have pointed out, bigger and better 
institutions are not the final answer, we must still 
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plan to expand, modernize and staff our Illinois 
hospitals so that we may diagnose all cases and ad- 
minister the care and treatment indicated to restore as 
many patients as possible to normal, healthy and pro- 
ductive lives. 

It is evident that this is a long-range program we 
cannot and should not abandon. But we must be 
jealous of every penny that goes into our vast hos- 
pital system. We must put greater emphasis on work- 
ing toward the return to their homes of those 
patients whose families might be able to assume re- 
sponsibility for them, and who would be as well, 
or better off, living in their home environment. We 
must help communities to mobilize and build up 
their own resources. Other méasures undoubtedly 
occur to you. 

Thus by reducing every possible expenditure not 
directly related to our goal of rehabilitation, or by 
utilizing every other available resource to gain the 
same end, we should be able to make effective use 
of our funds for treatment and therapy looking 
toward the goal of ultimate rehabilitation and di- 
minished public cost. 

As time goes on and the public purse grows thin- 
ner, we must be prepared to face the fact that na- 
tional survival is going to have the first priority, that 
the taxpayer groans will be louder and louder and 
that bricks and mortar and money will not be avail- 


able if they could do the job. 


CHILDREN SuFFER Most 


T IS SAD THAT IN this disordered world, those who 
l suffer the most are our children. All about us we 
see signs of greater and greater maladjustment among 
youth. I realized that has been a perennial cry—that 
the elders of every generation have somehow felt 
that their young people were headed toward perdition. 
I do not quite feel that. In fact, I think our young 
people, given half a chance, can accomplish much 
more than their elders. 

But maladjustment is rife. When so many adults 
are the victims of maladjustment it is understandable 
that so many youngsters should become delinquent. 
Yet, we are handicapped in dealing with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency because no one has been 
able satisfactorily to define that term. The courts, 
the psychiatrists, and the law enforcing officers have 
a simple and realistic standard. A boy or girl who 
comes into constant conflict with the law or who 
requires incessant psychiatric treatment for moral and 
social misbehavior is loosely drawn into the group 
commonly classed as juvenile delinquents. 

The social worker, however, has no such simple 


‘ of the problem know this to be the fact but can do 


standard. To the social worker the essence of de. 
linquency is not that a boy has hit his baseball 
through a plate glass window or joined with other 
youngsters on a gang marauding expedition or com. 
mitted habitual sexual offenses. A boy can commit 
any or all of these under gang or other stimulation 
without necessarily being a delinquent, and many 
boys do. To the social worker the essense of de- 
linquency is the existence of an attitude. A boy or 
girl who is embittered, unhappy, frustrated, lacking 
in opportunities for self-expression, and who de- 
velops, as a consequence, anti-social feelings leading to 
anti-social behavior, is a potential delinquent. 

What peculiar combinations of home and street 
environment or mental and emotional inheritance 
are responsible for the rebellion against society that 
manifests itself in problem cases? There are, of course, 
as many answers to these questions as there are de- 
linquent children, but certain broad generalities can 
be fairly stated. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE HoME 


The primary spawning ground of juvenile delin- 
quency, as we all know, is the home. Homes that are 
controlled by incompetent or feeble-minded parents, 
homes that are economically destitute, homes that are 
broken, homes where parents are indifferent and 
disinterested, produce children who carry their re- 
sentment against these conditions into the social 
group. The discouraging thing is that most students 


so little about it. 

It has become fashionable to blame the delinquency 
of children on the delinquency of the parents, as 
though by shifting the emphasis in this manner we 
were achieving a solution. Actually, about as little can 
be done to rehabilitate a parent who is a confirmed 
delinquent as to rehabilitate a child. Parents who are 
immoral, undependable, or insecure, also have case 
histories and often require as much attention as 
the immoral, undependable and insecure children 
they raise. Moreover, the emphasis upon parent de- 
linquency gives their delinquent children an oppor- 
tunity to shift the onus of their lapses on to the 
parent. Shall we go to the feeble-minded parent with 
seven or eight children and attempt to educate him 
in his responsibilities to his family and to society? 
Shall we try to educate the syphilitic mother? Shall 
we explain to the parents of many children who live 
in slum areas and who are constantly buffeted by the 
hard winds of economic chance, including inflation, 
that they should give their children a better oppor- 
tunity by moving to a more respectable neighbor- 
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hood? Or should we perhaps advise the mother who 
has finally been divorced from a brutal, drunken hus- 
band, that a broken home might harm her children? 
But who has found the key to unlock the treasures of 
intelligence, happiness and security? 


Tue NeIcHBorHoop 


The secondary breeding place of juvenile delin- 
quency is the neighborhood. Perhaps some day, when 
men become wiser, they may discover a method of 
controlling the savage impulses that are loosened 
when children or men run in packs. The greatest 
deterrent to criminality, in my opinion, is not fear 
of punishment but the fear of social disapproval. Men 
are always apprehensive about engaging in any ac- 
tivity against which the community has set up bars 
because men desire the approbation of their fellows. 
When children are thrown into a gang where the 
symbols have been twisted and where shop-lifting and 
thievery are admired and respected, they will engage 
in such activities, perversely enough, because to them 
it is a method for securing the approval of their 
group. Children, of course, are not the only human 
beings who will do collectively what they dread doing 
individually. That same spirit can be seen in any 
lynch mob or race hate group. 

I have said these obvious things about the deep 
roots of juvenile delinquency because I am con- 
vinced that the best we can hope for is to minimize 
the problem rather than to eliminate it. The elimina- 
tion of juvenile delinquency or parent delinquency 
must be reserved for such a time as men better under- 
stand the mainsprings of human motivation and ap- 
preciate the importance to the community of indi- 
vidual happiness and stability. 

Since each community must deal with its own 
peculiar problems in its own way, a complete pro- 
gram of community action for prevention of juvenile 
delinquency is necessary. Such a program must in- 
clude: the strengthening of resources needed by all 
children; the protection of groups of children espe- 
cially vulnerable to delinquency; the control of harm- 
ful influences in the community; and services for the 
delinquent child and the child with behavior prob- 
lems. 

Such community programs under the guidance and 
leadership and standards of the various public wel- 
fare departments could go a long way toward solv- 
ing this problem at comparatively little public cost. 
We are making a start in that direction here in Illi- 
nois, as I am sure many states are also doing. It is an 
important forward step in normal times; it seems to 
me an imperative one today. 
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And now the third of our major problems, that of 
public assistance. In terms of money spent, people 
involved, and difficulties of administration, the public 
assistance programs constitute the greatest single prob- 
lem confronting the state governments. Annual na- 
tional expenditures for the year ended July 1950 were 
substantially in excess of two and one-third billion 
dollars. The number of people benefiting from the 
four major public assistance programs on an average 
during the year ended July 1950 was in excess of six 
million people. That is both a lot of money and a 
lot of people. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
intense interest has been generated with respect to 
the methods of administration and the mechanics 
of granting money. So critical have some groups be- 
come of certain aspects of the public assistance pro- 
grams that it is important to point out that the con- 
tinued existence of some of them—particularly the 
Aid to Dependent Children program—may actually 
be endangered. It is time, therefore, that we re- 
evaluate these programs from the standpoint of what 
we are trying and what we hope to accomplish. 


A MEans To AN END 


RANTING ASSISTANCE is not an end in itself—it is a 

means to an end. Because public assistance ad- 
ministrators are so concerned with the granting power, 
eligibility requirements, ascertaining needs, and all 
of the other factors which enter into the budgeting of 
a public assistance grant, they sometimes tend to for- 
get that the basic purpose of granting financial aid 
is to rehabilitate the individual so that he can take 
care of himself. There is, unfortunately, evidence of a 
tendency to forget that the purpose of public assist- 
ance is to help people to help themselves. 

We do not want people to stay on the public assist- 
ance rolls, and the people who receive assistance nor- 
mally do not want to be on the public assistance rolls. 
The term “security” has been a part of our official 
jargon for so long that I am afraid that many of us 
have not fully sensed some of the dangers in the se- 
curity ideal as it has developed. We should be clear 
that government has a responsibility only when the 
family and the individual have exerted every effort 
and then, because of unavoidable circumstances, have 
not been able to maintain a decent standard of exist- 
ence. It is for the latter group, those who fall by the 
wayside, and for this group only, that we have the 
public assistance provisions of our so-called “social se- 
curity laws.” May I reiterate! Government, through 
its public assistance and social welfare programs, 
should seek to enhance but not to supplant the duty of 
the individual and of the family to provide for their 
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own health and welfare. 

While the states must continue to maintain stand- 
ards of public assistance at a decent and healthful 
level, they must also be constantly seeking out the 
root causes of dependency so that we may treat the 
cause rather than the result. People do not become 
dependent by accident. They find themselves in need 
because some environmental or personal catastrophe 
has overtaken them, Primary among the causes of 
dependency are unemployment, illness, and special 
conditions which temporarily or permanently inca- 
pacitate the individual such as old age, physical or 
mental handicap, and broken homes. It is in these 
areas that we must seek to put an end to the ever- 
increasing number of persons seeking financial aid. 
How much research we will be able to afford is again 
a question, but it is my feeling that this is an area in 
which dollars spent in research directed toward 
eliminating the causes of dependency would result in 
large dividends, financially, socially and morally. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE 


AY I MAKE a parenthetical observation with re- 
M spect to the present administration of public 
aid? It is the duty and the responsibility of all per- 
sons entrusted with the enforcement of the public 
assistance laws to be certain, at all times, that their 
case loads are clean. As you undoubtedly know, 
there have been periodical scandals resulting from 
laxity in investigations to determine whether persons 
applying for public aid actually need it. There are, 
I know, reasons why this laxity has existed. Most 
public aid workers are underpaid. Most public aid 
agencies are understaffed, and it is admittedly difh- 
cult to carry large case loads and know at all times 
what the financial resources of each case may be. 

But I think there is still another reason case loads 
are often contaminated with ineligibles. Social agen- 


cies have traditionally frowned upon the use of in 
vestigational methods normally employed by oth 
types of public agencies. In Illinois, for suspecte 
cases, we have established certain investigational pra 
tices which are having remarkable success in weed 
ing out those persons who are taking advantage a 
public aid funds to the detriment of those truly i 
need and, what is equally important, to the detri 
ment of the public respect for the programs them 
selves. We must never forget that in this count 
what the people start they can also stop. 

I wish I had time to touch on other aspects 
public welfare or that I could stay here and learg 
from you. I would like to express my anxiety abou 
the increasing problem of the aged. Here again the 
development of increased local responsibility und 
state leadership may be a partial answer. I should 
like to discuss with you the proposals for the ex 
pansion of social insurance as a means of reducing 
the heavy public assistance load. But I have take 
much of your time already, and you must get on with 
your job and I with mine. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that whereas rehabilita 
tion is the primary welfare problem, survival is th 
overriding national problem. It is your job and mine, 
And confronted with an enormous increase in the 
federal budget, the pre-occupation of the whole coun- 
try today has become the cost of government. 

So, now that as Governor I have taken a look a 
public welfare, I will ask you in turn to take a look 
at the Governor—any Governor—today. Money will 
be harder and harder to get to maintain, let alone 
expand, state services. Meanwhile, like the underpaid 
parson’s parish, the load does not diminish in size, 
Can we do more for less? I know we must. I think 
we can. You have all been doing it gallantly for 
years, and there is still much more to do. 








